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THE EISE OF THE EEPUBLIC OF VENICE. 



Although it is no longer the practice of political writers to extol 
as a model of excellence the system of government under which 
Venice arrived at the zenith of her power ; there is in the story of 
her greatness, even when set forth in the plainest language, a 
fascination which will arrest the attention of the most cursory 
observer. Like a fair pillar, erect in a ruined wty, Venice, pro- 
gressive and enlightened amidst the confusion and ruin of the 
dark ages, remains a standing marvel to the student of history, 
who, in contrasting the symmetry and order of her government 
with the chaos which prevailed in Europe for centuries after her 
foimdation, turns with eagerness to the task of investigating the 
conditions under which her system of rule was brought to 
perfection. 

The Venetian state dates its birth from the decay of the social 
and political fabric which the Romans had perfect^ in Italy, its 
earliest regulations for the preservation of order being simply the 
usages of the Eoman mimicipium. Its foimders, like those of 
Home, fled to a desert, and by their industry built up for them- 
selves a powerful commonwealth ; but had they sought refuge in a 
city, what little wealth they carried with them would have been 
quickly absorbed, no separate political existenoe would have been 
theirs, and the Venetian name, as identified with the Queen of the 
Hadriatic, woidd have been unknown. As in the foundation of 
Home, the struggle for existence was keen and the earth was full 
of violence. Continual vigilance, a vigilance rendered necessary 
by the presence of outward foes and domestic traitors, tended to 
strengthen rather than enervate the infancy of the commonwealth. 
The exiles of the lagunes, Hke the settlers by the Tiber, early in 
their national existence gave indications of the policy which was 
destined to characterize the full-grown state ; but it was by widely 
divergent paths that the citizens of the two republics advanced 
towards their respective ends. There is abundant evidence, after 
eliminating the myth of Bomidus and the oastle on the Palatine, 
to shew mat the spirit of the earliest Roman community was 
aggressive. The i^gitives from Padua, on the other hand, 
wiQidrew to obscurity, to a site the nature of which seemed to 
promise that they might neglect with impunity even defensive 
preparations. The Roman courted strife semper et ubique. The 



Venetian looked to nature to save him the trouble of defending 
himself. The Roman advanced by conquest and subjugation 
towards his object. The vanquished race surrendered their lands 
and bowed their necks to the laws and institutions of the victors. 
The Venetian was the product of another age, and his civic life 
drew its nourishment from different sources. He was indeed the 
heir of Roman citizenship and of the civilization which had grown, 
up in the provinces under the order and quiet of Imperial rule; 
but the collapse of the Empire had made the former a ^pov &^wpov : 
while the possession of the latter induced him, in dealing with the 
hostile barbarians with whom he was brought in contact, to use 
finesse and craft instead of force ; and, by becoming necessary to 
his foes, to disarm their hostility. The early policy of Venice was 
adverse to the acquisition of territory. With a sagacity worthy 
the attention of modern commercial states, she concentrated her 
power, instead of scattering it in remote and profitless colonies. 
Her wealth and population increased in a ratio far greater than 
did the limits of her dominions ; and of her extensive conquests she 
was careful to reserve those only which might be useful as trading 
centres, or as outposts against foreign aggression. 

It is a marvel that, with such untoward conditions as those 
under which the early settlers set forth to found their island 
society, an organism so perfect as the Republic of Venice could 
have arisen. Let it be remembered that its founders were denizens 
of separate and even hostile cities : that they were not high- 
spirited barbarians, full of the vigour of young national Kfe, 
retiring doggedly before the superior art, and not the valour, of 
the more civilized foe ; but terror-stricken degenerate men, whose 
fathers had been corrupted by the evil influences*of the declining 
Empire, and they themselves ruined and demoralized by the continu- 
ous inroads of the merciless swarm from the deserts of Asia. The 
mud banks to which they fled gave forth not one of the first 
necessaries of life, being destitute alike of food, of water, and of 
fuel ; and, on account of the unstable nature of the ground, they 
were forced to build the walls of their humble dwellings upon 
artificial foundations. Yet, in spite of all these drawbacks, the 
lapse of a few generations shews the repubKc courted and respected 
by the surrounded states ; while as she advances towards her 
splendid prime, such facts as the commerce of the world almost 
monopolized by her traders, the sea dominated by her fleets, the 
Eastern Empire overthrown and restored by her power, will force 
us to admit that she is ians egal; and that the panegyric of 
Wordsworth, poetry though it be, does not fail to express a literal 
and sober truth. 

The origin of the Veneti, a tribe inhabiting the fertile country 
at the head of the Hadriatic sea, at the time when the Roman 
power began to extend itself beyond the peninsula, is lost in 
obscurity. Many theories have been propounded, based upon 



resemblance of national custom and tradition, to connect them 
with other tribes bearing the same name in the North and West 
of Europe and in Asia Minor. Some would identify them with 
the Yeneti who lived on the shores of the Baltic, from the 
commercial spirit and loye of enterprise which was common to 
both. Others derive their origin from Asia Minor, their im- 
mediate ancestors having been engaged in the siege of Troy.* 
These, however, are questions for the antiquary. It is enough here 
to glance at their position at that period when the decrepit 
Empire of the West was falling to pieces, and the miserable 
dwellers upon the banks of the Po and the Adige were beginning 
to feel the strokes of that scourge, under which the unhappy sons 
of Theodosius had already been forced to abandon the border 
provinces, and to give to the insolent Goth a vantage ground 
within the limits of Italy itself. 

According to the theory which makes the fertile valleys of great 
rivers the earliest seats of human societies, it would be just to 
regard the plain between the Alps and the Hadriatic Sea as one of 
the cradles of civilization. Few spots can boast of such a fertile 
soil beneath such a genial sky. Under the Romans it was one of 
the richest provinces, evidence of which appears in the early 
grandeur of Patavium and Aquileia ; while, from the rare mention 
of Venetia in classic history, it may be concluded thjtt the province 
enjoyed comparative freedom from civil broils and foreign invasion. 
The fortresses of lUyricum had hitherto kept back the barbarians ; 
but as soon as Alaric, who at the end of the fourth century was 
promoted by the feeble Arcadius to the honourable magistracy of 
Master General of Eastern Illyricum, had firmly estabUshed 
himself in that province ; then the Yeneti began to feel the hand 
of the destroyer of nations. As the army of Alaric advanced 
westward, Honorius fled from Milan ; and, but for the vigilance 
and daring of Stilicho, the Gothic chiefbain might have led the 
Emperor of the West a prisoner to Rome. Rome was the goal of 
Alaric's ambition, but, defeated at Pollentia and Yerona by Stilicho, 
his path seemed blocked. The check was however only temporary. 
Jealousy, and the detestable intrigues of court parasites, working 
upon the fears of the despicable Honorius^ were able to overthrow 
the only man who had shewn himself capable of withstanding the 
enemy. The Emperor gave his consent to a plot for the assassina- 
tion of Stilichoi and thus the last obstacle to the triumph of Alaric 
was removed. 

The death of Alaric in 410 did not rescue Italy &om Gothic 
dominion, or bring any respite from the state of pillage and 
bloodshed which seemed now to have become normal. The career 
of Attila was yet to come. He ravaged the provinces of the 
Empire from the suburbs of Constantinople to the interior of Gaul, 

• Virgil, iBneid, i. 243. 



and after his repulse at Chalons in 415> he determined to invade 
Italy. Aqmleia, the key of Illyricum> made a valiant and pro* 
longed resistance, but the heroism of its garrison was vain against 
the fierceness and fanaticism of the Huns. It fell, and so complete 
was the vengeance of Attila, that its very site became afterwards a 
question of dispute. The same measure of destruction was dealt 
out to the minor cities; and Milan and Pavia, warned by the 
terrible example, submitted to the conqueror without striking a 
blow. The cities of "Venetia were prosperous and rich, and were 
the homes of a skilled and industrious population. Life must have 
become unendurable, hope of any amendment must have perished 
entirely, before the dwellers in Padua and Aquileia decided 
to forsake their once comely cities, and to fix their habitation on 
the banks of accumulated sand and debris, formed by the Po and 
the Adige opposite their embouchure in the Hadriatic. The 
destruction oi Aquileia in 452 was probably the occasion of the 
first migration of the citizens of that town ; although as early as 
421 the senate of Padua had issued a decree, ordering the 
erection of houses and a church dedicated to St. James upon the 
island of Hialto, for the use of a number of husbandmen who had 
been driven out of their habitations by the Gothic marauders. 
Many of these colonists were probably natives of the maritime 
provmce, the Venetia Secunda of the Empire, who had for genera- 
tions carried on the callings of fishing and salt-making : and who 
found that their new home, barren and desolate as it seemed, was 
as well adapted for the prosecution of their hereditary pursuit as 
the one they had been forced to abandon. These two primitive 
industries became the foundation of Venetian trade and manufac- 
tures. The skill and diligence of the fishers and salters produced 
much more than the infant community could consume ; so there 
remained a surplus of marketable commodity to be sold to the 
nearest purchaser. Salt in its raw state was probably the first 
article of export ; and although to a people so hard pressed by 
want as were the exiles, the proceeds derived from the sale of it 
may have been important, its properties as a preserving agent 
proved ultimately to be of still greater service : since by its use, 
the superabundance of fish, which would otherwise have perished, 
became the chief article of export. The condition of the settlers 
was IQ many respects deplorable. It was only by severe toil that 
the barest necessities of life could be won ; but the physical 
features of their retreat afforded them what was the great desidera- 
tum of a trading community, security from the attacks of the 
Huns. The barbarian nations, with the exception of the Vandals, 
shewed no inclination for maritime warfare; but the forces of 
Attila, even if they had been provided with the requisite armament, 
would surely have passed by the squalid home of the exiles, in 
their eagerness to pillage the richer cities of the south. Italy was 
ravaged to the very gates of Bome. The march of the army of 
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the Huns was marked by murder, pillas^e, and conflagration, and 
fxLgitiyes from all parts betook themselves to the coast and the 
islands of the lagune. The lapse of time brought no relief, but 
rather increased the desolation of the peninsula; and in the 
terror and despair which seized upon the inhabitants, urban and 
rural alike, numbers of the more wealthy citizens of Padua were 
driyen to believe that it was their destiny to found for themselves 
a home upon the islands, where their humble neighbours had 
already established themselves. The return of Attila to Pannonia* 
did not induce them to quit their asylum, when once they had 
transported thither the remnant of their wealth. The possession 
of property, trifling as the amount might be, gave to these later 
emigrants at once preeminence in a society where all else were 
destitute. Padua and Aquileia had for centuries been governed 
by a municipal senate after the Roman model ; but the proprietors 
of the adjacent lands, by appropriating the right of nommating the 
members of the Curia, originally a popular assembly, had gradually 
acquired the entire control of aflairs. In the last contingent of 
fugitives there were doubtless many men of this order, who had 
taken active part in the affairs of their native towns, and who 
were therefore quite competent to administer whatever form of 
government they may have found established in the islands. The 
first settlers had been too few in number and too dependent upon 
the Senate of Padua to aspire to, or probably to care about, the 
rights and duties of self-government. Their city had hitherto 
sent to them magistrates to enforce a certain amount of order, and 
to arbitrate in matters of dispute according to the legal provisions 
which obtained in the Sroman province. Of some of these officials, 
the names have been preserved,t and the fact that the descendants 
of many of them plaved a leading part in the history of the 
Republic, throughout its long and chequered existence, seems to 
prove how strong and active was the oligarchic principle from the 
very first, and how favourable to its growth the industrial and 
political conditions of the age and locality must have been. After 
the advent of the citizens of Aquileia, Padua was no longer able to 
protect the islanders or to demand any allegiance from them. A 
fresh swarm of invaders, the Yandals, now descended upon the 
southern and western shores of Italy, and Rome again underwent 
the horrors of capture and pillage. The final collapse of the 
"Western Empire in 476, when Odoacer became sovereign of Italy, 
enabled the islanders to cast off the last remnant of their depen- 
dence upon the cities from which they sprang. The remembrance 
of their own flight, the reports of the atrocities imder which Italy 
was still groaning, caused them to regard the invaders with the 
greatest horror and detestation; and at the same time their 
religious sense was shocked by hearing of the shrines of the saints 

* Sismondi, c. t., p. 305. t Dani, vol. yii. p. 1. 



polluted by the presence of the idolatrous Hun and the Arian Visi- 

foth. From this time the ruler of the acyacent terra firma, — Qoth, 
rombardy Frank, or Suabian, became an object of distrust or hatred 
to the Bepublic ; and a stimulus was consequently given to that 
moTement which ended in the establishment of such close relations 
between the infant state and the court of Constantinople ; which, 
corrupt and debilitated as it was, preserved as yet a remnant of 
the majesty of the Boman name. 

In the most destructive wars the wants of the survivors and of 
the conquerors must be supplied ; and in this crisis the islanders 
were in a position, from their former pursuits and from their present 
security, to seize the larger part, not only of the inland trade of 
the rivers and canals, but also of that carried on between the 
maritime Italian towns and the opposite coast of the Hadriatic. A 
considerable trade sprang up between Venice and the Ostrogoths, 
who were too much occupied in pillage and slaughter to stoop to 
such common-place profits as commerce afforded, and who, more- 
over, looked upon trade and traders with the utmost contempt. 
But in their expeditions across the Hadriatic the Yenetians en- 
countered adversaries who threatened to be more troublesome. 
From the ports of Dalmatia there issued barks, filled with bar- 
barians bent on plunder rather than on trade ; and, brought into 
contact with these foes, the Kepublic had to face the first crisis of 
its existence. An expedition was fitted out, which cleared the sea 
of the pirates, and returned in triumph. This exploit, and others 
of a similar character, made it apparent that a change in the con- 
stitution was necessary. Up to this time each island had elected a 
tribune to sit in the National Council, in which resided the powers 
of the executive, the legislature, and the judicature ; but now that 
the simple and almost patriarchal duties, which had hitherto been 
the sole function of the tribunes, had become increased by the 
carrying on of wars offensive and defensive, it was found that an 
executive power, more direct and swifter in its operation, was 
needed. This power therefore was in 503 committed to one tribune; 
but we afterwards find the names given of five, seven, and even 
twelve persons as sharing it.* Whatever may have been the num- 
ber, the election was annual, and was made by the whole body of 
the citizens ; the tribunes being bound to govern the state in har- 
mony with the decisions of a popular assembly, and with the 
advice of a Council of Forty. The number of tribunes is found to 
vary, and since the numbers as a rule shew a tendency to increase, 
it has been supposed that additional tribtmes were assigned to the 
populous islands : but this rests on mere conjecture. 

Their success against the Sclavonic pirates awakened in the 
rulers of Venice a consciousness that their state, though obscure, 
was a real poweri and that the maritime supremacy of the Hadriatic 

• Edinjmrgh RevieWy June, 1827. 
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was theirs without a rival. One of the earliest manifestations of 
that spirit of monopoly which always afterwards shaped the com- 
mercial policy of the Republic was the blockade of the mouths of 
the rivers by the Venetian traders in order to secure the whole of 
the inland trade ; regardless of the loss they were inflicting upon 
Padua, their mother city, who, powerless and impoverished as she 
was, was forced to submit to the arrogant usurpation of her more 
fortunate offspring. 

In the meantime Italy was under the sway of Odoacer, the first 
barbarian who had ruled her as a sovereign. His vigour and prud- 
ence may have mitigated the more active horrors of anarchy,* but it 
was beyond mortal power to stay the downward course of a country 
in which all military spirit wa.s dead, and whose agriculture and 
commerce were declining at a rapid rate. The Heruli and the 
other tribes who had followed Odoacer soon discovered that the 
ground from which they had hoped to gather such rich booty 
had been before swept by more than one band of plunderers. 
Their ardour for the cause of Odoacer, and their fidelity to his per- 
son, rapidly evaporated ; and when in 489 they heard that a new 
conqueror, Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, had crossed the 
Alps and occupied the province of Venetia, they at once trans- 
ferred their allegiance to him. Odoacer, after a gallant resistance, 
was shut up in Havenna ; and after his death in 493 Theodoric 
became sole ruler of the Peninsula. 

History has drawn from the testimony of conAised and contra- 
dictory records a favourable portrait of the new ruler of Italy. 
Without discussing the question whether his virtues counter- 
balanced his crimes, it may be asserted that the people again knew 
the blessings of peace ; and that the material wealth of the country 
was largely increased during the thirty years he ruled it from his 
palace at Ravenna.f The Venetians reaped their full share of this 
prosperity. The stimulus given to trade by the revival of inter- 
course between the cities of Italy brought to them immense profit, 
as they had already seized the gates through which the flood of com- 
merce must pass. The presence of the powerful and active Theodoric 
at Ravenna, so close to the island state, was doubtless a danger. 
The Repuldic would inevitably excite his jealousy and vengeance, 
should its strength and independence remind him that the con- 
quest of Italy was incomplete so long as the islands of the lagunes 
rejected his authority ; or should it be compelled, in furtherance of 
its commercial projects, to thwart his policy. Had Theodoric 
possessed a navy, the career of Venice might have been cut short, 
but like Alaric he deemed it unworthy of an Amal to meet his foes 
except in the saddle, and he never imitated the naval enterprise of 
Genseric. But it is evident from the celebrated epistle of Oassio- 
dorus that the haughty Goth never thought of the Venetians 

• Gibbon, c. xxxvi. t Gibbon, c. xxxyi. 
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otherwise than as his subjects. It is true that he had not the 
means of enforcing their obedience in case they might refuse it ; 
but it is most unlikely that the task of reducing the islanders 
would have appeared impossible, or even diiBOicult, to the conqueror 
of Italy. Theodoric, however, was politic as well as ambitious ; 
and the Venetians on their part saw that the friendship of their 
powerful neighbour would be as profitable as his enmity would be 
dangerous. To the courteous request of Cassiodorus, who held the 
office of prsBtorian prsBfect under Theodoric, that they would lend 
their aid in conyeying wine and other merchandise from the 
Istrian ports to the storehouses at Ravenna, they at once assented ; 
and by their obsequiousness gained the neutrality, if not the sup- 
port, of Theodoric in their dispute with the citizens of Padua and 
the other towns on the rivers, who still complained loudly of the 
hardships entailed upon them by the Venetian blockade. The 
Republic, though with a view to its safety, and in order to obtain 
certain commercial privileges, it humoured the pride of the sovereign 
of Italy, never lost its distrust of the barbarian. The glory of 
Roman ancestry the Venetians claimed for themselves alone, boasting 
that their progenitors had come out from the cities of the mainland 
before the pure, albeit somewhat lymphatic strain of Roman 
blood running in the veins of the provincials, had been corrupted 
by barbarian admixture.* Each successive conqueror from the 
North was equally obnoxious to them ; and it was to the cultivated 
though degenerate Greek that they turned for friendship and sym- 
pathy. It is true that they reaped immense profit in their comniercial 
dealings with the new masters of Italy ; but the most important 
result arising from the establishment of the Gothic monarchy was, 
that the traders of Venice were driven by the hated presence of 
the barbarians to explore the markets of the Archipelage and of 
the distant Levant, and thus to lay the foundation of that Eastern 
trade which proved the source of the commercial grandeur of the 
Republic. 

On the death of Theodoric in 526 it soon became manifest that 
the kingdom which he had erected was wanting in stability. He 
left no son to inherit his dignity, and his daughter Amalasuntha 
was unable to command the allegiance of a nation of warriors, 
who thought it a disgrace to ac]mowledge the sovereignty of a 
woman. Internal dissensions, and the skill and valour of Belisarius, 
soon brought about the collapse of the Gothic monarchy. The 
armies of Belisarius and Narses were transported from Greece in 
the galleys of the Republic, and after the settlement of Italy in 554, 
the Venetians rejoiced that the palace of Ravenna was occupied 
no longer by a barbarian, but by a minister of the court of Oon- 
stantinople. Narses the first exarch was fully conscious how 
important had been the service which Venice had rendered in the 

* Danduli Chron., 1. yii., p. 134. 
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late war, and how necessary it was for the preservation of the new 
conquests that her good will should be retained ; so he confirmed 
her pretensions to tne exclusive control of the river trade. The 
career of Narses was cut short by the intrigues of the palace. 
After his fall he fled to Naples, and from there it is believed that 
he invited the Lombards, who were already close upon the frontier, 
to inflict upon Italy afresh the horrors of a barbarian conquest. 
Alboin, their leader, flushed with recent victory over the Gepidse, 
soon descended upon the plains which were destined hereafter to 
bear the name of the nation of warriors he was leading. Rumour 
magnified the ferocity of this new swarm of invaders, and the 
whole country was deserted as they advanced. The security of the 
asylum in the lagunes, and the prosperity with which the labours 
of the first fugitives had been crowned, induced thousands of pro- 
vincials to turn their steps in the s^me direction. The ministers of 
religion suffered grievous persecution from the zealous Arianism of 
Alboin. The patriarch of Aquileia, who still held his seat amidst 
the few houses which had arisen near the ruined city, was glad to 
cross over to the island of G-rado ; and the leading citizens of 
Padua, now of necessity forgetting their wrath at the arrogance of 
the Republic, solicited from the council permission to settle upon 
the island of Rialto. 

In 690 the soil of Italy was divided between the Lombards and 
the exarch of Ravenna ; and for the next century the history of 
Venice is uneventful. The scheme of government may- have been 
rude and inefficient ; the tribunes may have abused their power ; 
but it is certain that wealth and population increased. This pros- 
perity prepared the way for the first great political revolution. In 
a community of fishermen, pilots, and sailors, for the most part 
ignorant or careless of all theory of government, the chief direction 
of affairs fell insensibly into the hands of the richer citizens, men 
of intelligence and of comparative leisure, who had time and ability 
to devote to the duties of office. To the common people a rough 
and ready tribunal for the settlement of disputes, and security from 
the barbarians, were matters of the first importance. The office 
of ruler in these times of violence had nothing in it to excite the 
ambition of the every-day worker* Absorbed in his toil, he was 
onable to appreciate the advantages which the possession of pubKc 
office brought to those who held it ; or to see that he would be in 
danger of falling under the sway of an oligarchy, if the chief 
power should be monopolized by that class of citizens which was 
already influential through the possession of wealth ; and if the 
public trust should become ripened by prescription into a private 
right. 

The administration of the tribunes, apparently purely democratic, 
had probably at the end of the second century of the existence of 
the Republic become oligarchic. The elections were scenes of 
violence and corruption ; tne office of tribune being keenly sought 
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after by those who had discovered the profit which it brought to 
the holder. This evil became in time so serious as to threaten a 
civil war at each election. The tribunal system had evidently out- 
lived its day. The Lombards on thd one side, and the Sclavonians 
on the other, profited by this constantly recurring anarchy ;* and 
at the end of the seventh century their threatening attitude aroused 
the Republic to a full sense of its danger. At a meeting of the 
council, Christofero, the tribune of Grade, carried a proposal to 
entrust the executive power to a single magistrate, whose title 
should be that of dux or doge, and whose term of office should be 
for life. The title of doge points especially to the military duties 
of the holder ; and although in later times it covered the whole 
range of his dignities, the domestic functions of the head of the 
state were at first shadowed forth in the title of Capo di Tribimi, 
which was added in deference to the feelings of those who may 
have adhered to the tribunal system. Paolo Luca Anafesto, elected 
in 697, was the first doge. The tribunes, before they gave them- 
selves a master, were careM to provide due limitations to his power. 
As the foremost citizens of the Republic it is certain that many, if 
not all, of them would sit in the Council of Forty ; and as this 
tribunal exercised judicial functions, and also conducted the ducal 
elections, they would be able to control largely the action of the 
chief magistrate. The subsequent increase of the ducal power arose 
from the fact that the prerogatives of the office had never been 
clearly defined. In times of public danger the doge could easily 
assume fresh powers under the colour of acting for the welfare of 
the commonwealth, which powers were usually confirmed to his 
successors, t The doges were invested with the power of convok- 
ing assemblies, declaring war or concluding ti*eaties, of command- 
ing the armies of the state, of appointing the military tribunes 
and judges ; of hearing appeals and deciding definitely on all 
matters at issue, of collecting the citizens in their different islands 
and in the quarters or districts of Venice for the purpose of 
choosing the parish priests and bishops, of judging all matters 
concerning the clergy in causes as well civil as criminal, leaving to 
the Pope the decision of such only as were purely spiritual ; lastly 
of awarding spiritual pimishments, investing bishops and installing 
them in their churches." Thus was the office of doge described 
by Andrea Dandolo. 

The possession of such vast powers did not turn the head of 
Anafesto. His domestic sway was firm and mild, the great object 
of his policy being to maintain peace, the first necessity of his 
island state. At the same time he made the Republic so much 
respected by its Lombard neighbours that they, speculating on the 
co-operation of the Venetian fleet in any future war, and feeling 
how dependent they themselves were upon the traders of the 

* Sismondi, torn, i., p. 312. t Band. Ghron. I. 
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Republic for the supply of articles of necessity or luxury, 
purchased the good will of the Venetians by ceding to them all 
the lands between the greater and lower Piave.* 

The quiet which had reigned in Italy since the settlement of 
590 was, in the beginning of the eighth century, disturbed by 
the dispute concerning images. The zeal of the iconoclastic 
Emperors, Leo and Constantino, had extorted an unwilling com- 
pliance from the Church of the East ; but the semi-independent 
status of the Popes under the Exarchs enabled them to assume an 
attitude of resistance or even of hostility to the edict ordering the 
destruction of the image of St. Peter. Gregory the Second, who 
then held the see of Home, prepared to withstand its enforcement. 
The hospitable reception which Venice had given to the Church in 
the person of the patriarch of Aquileia — whose successor as 
patriarch of Grade had since become the first eitizen of the 
Republic — had won for it the good will of the Popes. As a 
recompense for the great liberty accorded to the Venetians in 
matters ecclesiastical, Gregory now called upon them to succour 
the cause of religion. A force was collected from the disaffected 
cities of the exarchate. Ravenna, in a street timiult, drove out 
its ruler Eutychius and joined the Catholic cause ; while even the 
Lombards, forgetting the doctrinal tenets of their fathers, pro- 
fessed themselves the champions of the holy images and allies of 
the Pope. , But these barbarian members of the confederacy soon 
alarmed the Pope by their turbulent temper and excessive 
demands, and the Republic by their presence in the citadel of 
Ravenna. Fabriciazio TJrso, the third doge, determined to dis- 
lodge them from this vantage point before they could establish 
themselves in their position, and make it a standing menace to the 
Republic. In 731, he attacked it by sea and land, and the 
fortress, hitherto deemed impregnable, was taken by coup de main. 
By its capture a great service was rendered to the Pope, whose 
independence had been seriously threatened by the attitude of the 
Lombards ; while at the same time, by the disposition of the prize 
Urso determined to conciliate the Greek Emperor who had" been 
offended by the alliance of the Republic with the refractory Pope in 
opposition to the iconoclastic edicts. The offer made by the doge 
to restore Ravenna to the Empire of the East was graciously 
accepted, and in return the Emperor conceded to the Republic 
certain commercial privileges, and promised protection to its 
traders in the forts of Greece and the Archipelago. 

The successes of Urso produced another crisis in Venetian 
polities, and demonstrated that the tie of federation by which the 
islands were constituted a state, was as yet too weak to bear any 
strain which might be put upon it by the clash of industrial rivalry 
or local pr^udioe. Urso was of Heraclea, one of the most populous 

♦ DarU) torn, i., p. 34. 
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islands. Wlien he returned in triumph from the conquest of Ba- 
venna, the Heracleans were naturally jubilant at the success of 
their fellow-citizen ; nor were the other islands backward in testify- 
ing their gratitude for the services of the chief magistrate* He 
was a man of pretentious taste and ambitious mind, and intoxicated 
by his victory over a foe hitherto reckoned invincible, he emulated 
after his return the state of a regal conqueror. In his administra- 
tion he made large additions to the ducal power, and in these 
pretensions he was supported by the islanders of Heraclea, who were 
more solicitous for the glory of their compatriot than for the 
liberty of the Republic. By a series of usurpations the public mind 
was wrought up to a frenzy ; and in 737 an armed mob burst into 
the ducal lodging and murdered the doge. It was then determined 
by the promoters of this constitutional revision, that the name of 
doge should be abolished, and that the chief magistrate should 
hold office only from year to year, under the title of Maestro della 
Milizia. Five elections however sufficed to prove that this annual 
appeal was only a return to the old tribunal system with all its cor- 
ruption and violence ; so in 742 the office of doge was restored on 
a life tenure as before. Diodato IJrso was the first of the second 
period, and, like Fabriciazio, he fell by assassination. He fortified 
the island of Brondolo as a defence against possible Lombard 
aggression, never supposing that such a measure of public security 
could again torment the popular mind with the apprehension of a 
dictatorship ; but, incited by the harangues of Gallo, a demagogue, 
the populace rose in 755, and Diodato was murdered. The long 
and tranquil dogate of Maurizio Galbaio was imeventful. The 
wealth of the Eepublic had largely increased ; the people must 
have been well fed and contented, and the wealthier citizens must 
have given their attention to commerce rather than to politics ; for 
Maurizio was able, unchallenged, to introduce a new principle into 
the constitution which threatened to lessen the influence of aris- 
tocracy and proletariat alike. In consideration of his long and 
valuable public services and of his declining health, he was allowed 
to associate his son Giovanni with himself in the ducal office. If 
there was originally any intention of making the dogate hereditary, 
it was not immediately avowed ; for Giovanni seems to have gone 
through the form of election after his father's death. During the 
life of Maurizio he had disguised his real character ; but he soon 
displayed himself in his true colours. He was a monster of cruelty 
and profligacy, and his son Maurizio, whom he associated shortly 
after his election, was worthy of his father. The name of Galbaio 
became to a Venetian as odious as that of Tarquin to a Boman. It 
was ever after associated with the horrors of secret assassination, 
rape, and pillage, and was handed down to future generations as a 
charm wherewith to conjure up opposition to the hereditary principle. 
The close of the eighth century is marked by two events of 
supreme importance, — the final separation of the Papacy from 
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the Empire of the East, and the coronation of Charlemagne as the 
head of the restored Western Empire. The Venetians were now 
no longer the obscure and contemptible crowd of fishermen and 
artisans whom the former conquerors of Italy had disdained to 
notice. Charlemagne evidently considered the island Republic a 
portion of his new domain ; but Venice gave no sign of tendering 
its allegiance to him. He either speculated on gaining the naval 
cooperation of the Republic in some future campaign, or he shrank 
from alienating the good will of a trading community, with which 
his new subjects were so intimately connected ; for the Venetians 
were unmolested by him. They certainly viewed his descent upon 
the peninsula with feelings diflFering greatly from those which in- 
spired the wretched provincials, to whom he came as a saviour. 
They regarded him simply as a barbarian conqueror, another 
Theodoric; an Alboin, less ferocious perhaps, b.ut more to be dread- 
ed, inasmuch as, being orthodox, he would be able to supplement 
his own authority as temporal ruler by calling upon the spiritual 
powers to give him their support. Charlemagne was hailed as a 
deliverer by the Chui*ch on terra firma, while to Venice he appeared 
an intruder who might become a troublesome neighbour. She had 
not suffered from the rapacity and cruelty of the barbarous foe, so 
his advent profited her nothing ; but if she as a state felt no en- 
thusiasm for the new Empire, the party of the Church within her 
limits worked indefatigably to shape the policy of the Republic in 
the interests of Charlemagne. The Galbaii, who with all their 
vices were not deficient in vigour and foresight, steadily refused 
all coimtenance to a Western alliance, and held to the hereditary 
Eastern policy : but the pa.triarch of Grade became the leader of 
what was called the Frankish party, between which and the Greek 
faction a violent jealousy arose, which constantly threatened to 
break out in civil war. To the adherents of Constantinople the 
presence of Charlemagne in Lombardy was most distasteful ; nor 
could any citizen, who cherished the traditional hatred of foreign 
intervention and distrust of the barbarian West, regard with in- 
difference the progress of a career, of which universal dominion 
seemed to be the certain goal. During the anarchy and confusion 
of the last two centuries there had been indeed no formal assertion 
of sovereign rights over the islands by any ruler of the peninsula;* 
but now that the form of the Empire had been restored and en- 
grafted upon a system, the leading principle of which was that no 
ruler, hereditary or elective, within its very elastic borders could 
free himself from vassalage to the supreme head, the position of 
Venice became critical. Its contiguity to Lombardy made it, in a 
territorial sense, a portion of that province ; and although Charle- 
magne might postpone his claims, it was not likely that he would 
entirely forego them on the mere declaration of the Venetians that 

* Macbiavelli Gloria, Lib. i. 
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they considered themselves a portion of the Eastern Empire. 
There arose in the national mind an apprehension that the new 
ruler of the West was only waiting for a favourable opportunity 
to enforce his pretensions. During a violent popular outbreak 
in 804, Maurizio Galbaio, who was then doge, was dethroned, 
and Obelario Antenore was put in his place; a selection the more 
extraordinary because the new doge was known to be an active 
partisan of the Frankish party. His elevation makes it certain 
that the supervision of the Council of Forty must have been 
vigorous enough to correct the private inclinations of the doge ; 
and perhaps the leaders of the Greek party may have thought it 
wise to place the chief of their adversaries in the "fierce light*' 
of the ducal office. With the political atmosphere so heavily 
charged with dangerous elements, a slight incident sufficed to pro- 
duce a catastrophe. Ever since the assassination of Urso in 737, 
Eeraclea had been an object of jealousy and dislike to the other 
islands ; and now a trivial quarrel grew into a civil war, in which 
the inhabitants of Malamocco, seconded by the other islanders, at* 
tacked Heraclea, and utterly destroyed it. The patriarch of Grado, 
its leading citizen, fled to the Frankish court, nominally to entreat 
the good offices of the Emperor on behalf of the Church ; but it is 
believed that the real object of his journey was to suggest the idea 
of that campaign which afterwards proved so disastrous to the ag- 
gressors. By the destruction of Heraclea the preponderance of the 
Greek party in Venice was greatly increased, and it was by its in- 
fluence that an alliance was formed with the Emperor Nicephorus 
in the war which he was carrying on against Charlemagne. The 
Greeks and Venetians harassed the coasts of Italy, and inflicted 
great loss upon the outposts of the Western Empire. Populonia 
in Tuscany was taken and sacked by them, and they compeUed the 
forces of Charlemagne to beat a retreat from the leaguer of Tortosa. 
The Emperor committed the task of punishing the arrogance of 
the Bepublic to his son Pepin, who advanced in 809 with a fleet 
and army to attack the islands, with the avowed intention of sub- 
jecting them to the Empire. While he was approaching, Venice 
was convulsed with the strife of faction ; but it was finally decreed 
tfiat Obelario, from his well-known Frankish sympathies, was an 
unfit person to direct the resources of the state in such a crisis. He 
was therefore deposed, and the supreme direction of affairs was com- 
mitted to Angelo Badoer, a citizen of ancient lineage and of tried 
ability and staunchness. The result of the first encounter was dis- 
astrous for Venice. Many of the outlying islands were captured 
by the Franks, and the subjugation of the whole of the territory of 
the Bepublic seemed certain., The forces of Pepin, flushed by 
victory, pushed on to gain a footing in Bialto, where Badoer had 
prudently concentrated all his means of defence. Among the 
tortuous channels through which they had to pass, the ships of the 
Franks ran aground in all directions, and fell an easy prey to the 
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Venetian shallops. They were almost all captured or destroyed ; 
and of the troops who manned them, there perished in the mud of 
the la^nes more than were slain by the sword. Pepin escaped 
with difficulty to Milan, where he died the following year, in the 
midst of preparations, for another attack upon the Republic. 

A hundred years of ducal administration had not sufficed to 
eradicate the local jealousies which had sprung up between the 
islands during the rule of the tribunes. The people were still 
Malamoccese or Gradese rather than Venetians; but the intensity 
of the danger through which the state had lately passed seems to 
have hastened the growth of a national spirit. Th^ island of Rialto 
was found to be best fitted for the centre of the Republic. Stately 
buildings for the use of the doge and of his councillors arose, and 
to this fair city the name of Venice was given. The virtues and 
services of Badoer were rewarded by immediate elevation to the 
dogate; and his long and tranquil reign of eighteen years was a 
period of vigorous national growth. The ships of Venice con- 
stantly visited the ports of Greece, Egypt, and the Levant. The 
comparative quiet which the West now enjoyed, and its consequent 
prosperity, produced a demand for articles of luxury which Venice 
alone could supply. Manufactures had perished in Italy, and had 
not yet been established in Northern and Western Europe, where 
the wealth of the richer inhabitants could purchase little besides 
the natural produce in its raw condition. The Prankish and 
Suabian noble, therefore, in any fortuitous glimmer of more refined 
intelligence, was forced to gratify his yearning after the beautiful 
by the purchase of the wares of Oriental fashion and manufacture 
which the Venetians sent up to the great fair of Pavia, from 
whence they were carried by trading caravans beyond the Alps. 
During the dogate of Guistiniani Badoer, some traders of Venice, 
visiting Alexandria, by a happy inspiration managed to combine 
the interests of commerce and religion in a novel enterprise. As 
loyal sons of the Church, they felt it to be a scandal to their 
religion that the body of the holy Evangelist St. Mark should rest 
in a land polluted by the Moslem. Accordingly they succeeded in 
obtaining by bribery the precious freight, which they conveyed 
safely to Venice, depositing it in the church of St. Theodore, who 
was immediately ousted from the position of patron saint in favour 
of the new comer. The banner of St. Mark henceforth became 
the standard of the Republic, and in addition to the spiritual 
advantages attending the custody of such holy remains, the more 
commonplace interests came in for their share of profit from the 
crowd of pilgrims who flocked from all parts to attend the fair, 
established in honour of the saint. 

Venice had now, by successful resistance to Lombard and 
Frankish aggression, given proof of her ability to defend herself 
against any assault which the most powerful sovereigns might 
direct against her ; but there were other foes whose armaments, 
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though less imposing, were more dangerous; inasmuch as they 
could fight the Republic with its own weapons. These were the 
Sclavonians, who had established themselves on the east coast of 
the Adriatic, where they had collected a fleet, manned by daring 
and active sailors. There was at this period no police of the seas, 
and, sober trading being little to the taste of these barbarians, they 
made no secret of their piratical tendencies, inflicting great loss on 
the Venetian merchants, and pillaging unmercifully the colonies 
in Istria and Dalmatia, which were for the most part peopled by 
citizens of Venice. The family of the Badoeri, as holders of the 
dogate, came to an end in 887, but the warfare which had been 
begun during their tenure of office against the Sclavonians was 
vigorously carried out by Pietro Candiano, who fell fighting against 
them.* In the meantime other enemies were advancing in the 
Levant. In 823, the Saracens by the capture of Crete, gained a 
station from which they could prey upon Venetian commerce, and 
at the same time threaten the existence of the Greek Empire. A 
sense of common danger brought about an alliance between the 
Republic and Michael III., and a powerful fieet under the doge 
Tradenigo was sent to attack the Saracen flotilla. The most 
disastrous reverse which had ever befallen the arms of Venice 
followed. Three-fourths of the magnificent armament was des- 
troyed. Tradenigo fled, and with difficidty succeeded in making 
his way back to Venice ; there to meet the fate which the nation^ 
voice decreed as worthy the unsuccessful dux, that of deposition 
and death. 

There is again a lull in the Venetian annals. In 964, Otho 
appeared in Italy as a conqueror, and the Venetians applied to 
him as King of the Lombards to ratify the treaties which secured 
to them the monopoly of the river traffic. Liutpraud in 712 
had first formally granted this conpession, and the successive 
sovereigns, Charlemagne, Lothair, Louis the Pious, and Charles 
the Fat, had severally renewed it. The envoys, of Venice met with 
a gracious reception from Otho at Rome, and the result of the nego- 
tiation was, that more friendly relations than had hitherto existed 
were established between the Republic and the Western Empire. In 
976, the first of the XJrseoli became doge ; but a short time spent 
in the cares of office convinced him that he had acted unwisely in 
quitting his retirement for a dignity, the possession of which had 
so often entailed exile or a violent death upon the holder. His 
countrymen for several generations bore grateful testimony to his 
virtues, and the Church enrolled his nam6 amongst the saints of 
her calendar. To his gentle spirit the cares of government were 
irksome ; and after two years of rule he determined to quit the 
palace for the cloister. It was known that the affection of the 
citizens and their appreciation of his just and humane administra- 

* On Candiano's death, Oioyanni Participazio was recalled to the dogate. 
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tion, would forbid a public and formal abdication, so he fled 
secretly from Venice and found the refuge and the rest for which 
he pined in the abbey of Perpignan. His virtues did not secure 
for the Republic the goodwill of the new Emperor, the cruel and 
treacherous son of the great Otho. The citizens, hoping to secure 
the confirmation of the Lombard treaty, elected as doge an 
imperial partisan, Yitale Sanudo, and the usual result of attempt- 
ing to shape domestic policy in accordance with foreign dictation 
followed. The strife of faction became more violent than ever. 
The Memmi and the Galoprini, the leaders of the imperialist 
party, were exiled, and fled to the court of Otho; where they 
traitorously incited the Emperor to attempt the subjugation of the 
Bepublic. He was already at war with the Saracens in Italy ; 
and the Greeks and Venetians, each fearing to be his next quarry in 
the event of his proving victorious, allied then^lves with the infidel 
in resisting him, and inflicted a disastrous defeat on his forces in 
Calabria in 982. 

In 991 Pietro TTrseolo, a son of Urseolo the Holy, became doge. 
He possessed many of the virtues of his saintly father ; but they 
were supplemented and modified by a restless ambition. At his 
accession the temper of the people, heated by the recent military 
successes and conscious of a vast increase of internal wealth, was 
strongly inclined towards the acquisition of new territory by 
foreign conquest : and the new doge at once shewed himself ready 
and eager to obey the national will. His natural qualities, the 
ready obedience of the citizens, and the extensive resources of the 
Bepublic, rendered the task he was called upon to undertake 
comparatively easy. His fitst operations were directed against 
the commercial towns on \he eastern shore of the Adriatic. The 
grandeur of the armament with which Pietro sailed from Venice 
may account for the ready submission of Pola, Isola^ Capo d'Istria, 
and other towns ; but it is probable that in all of these the chief 
traders were Venetians, and that the nominal protection of the 
Sclavonic pirates of Narenta had become an insupportable evil, so 
that the standard of St. Mark was hailed as an ensign of deliver- 
ance rather than of conquest. Lesina, the depot of the Narentines^ 
alone made a formidable resistance. When it had fallen, the 
pirates could no longer defend Narenta itself, which, in recollection 
of centuries of injury wrought to the Republic by its citizens, was 
razed to the ground, its lands given over to pillage, and the greater 
part of its inhabitants put to the sword, The Emperor Otho III., 
prudently reversing the policy of his father, made friendly advances 
to Venice, and flattered the vanity of its chief magistrate by becom- 
ing the sponsor of his son, and the growing pride of the people by 
foregoing all claim of any mark of vassakge due to him.* The 
conquests of Pietro were continued by his son, but in the region of 

* Daru, torn, ii., p. 94. 
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internal policy the fortunes of the latter IJrseoli were clouded by 
disaster. A dispute with respect to the succession to the bishopric 
of Castello led to a tumult, in the midst of which Otho Ur^eolo, 
warned by the fate of so many of his predecessors, fled to Con- 
stantinople ; leaving the affairs of state to be controlled by the 
faction headed by Domenico Flabenigo, which had long been 
seeking to effect extensive changes in the constitution. Flabenigo 
and his coadjutors, in addition to the opposition at home, had to 
contend with external difficulties ; for Otho III., the friend of the 
IJrseoli, refused to confirm the Lombard treaty, and Ducas 
excluded the ships of the Bepublic from the Euxine and the 
Archipelago, for such time as Otho should remain in exile. 
The imperious behaviour of Flabenigo, and the losses suffered by 
the commercial classes in consequence of the interruption of trade, 
soon brought about a reaction in favour of Urseolo. Flabenigo, 
seeing that the cause which he represented no longer commended 
itself to the popular mind, prudently retired. Ai embassy was 
sent to recall Urseolo from Constantinople ; but he died in the 
city which had given him shelter, soon after the envoys arrived. 
The memory of the great services of Pietro, and of the injuries 
Inflicted by popular passion upon Otho, would certainly have 
secured to Domenico, the brother of the latter, the succession to 
the dogate, had be not by a fooUsh speech claimed the ducal office 
as his by hereditary right. In a moment the honoured name of 
Urseolo became execrated, and Flabenigo, es the man in whom 
hostility to the family was most strongly personified, was made 
doge in 1030. 

The dogate of Flabenigo is a remarkable epoch in the history of 
party in Venice, as it was during his tenure of office that there 
arose the gteat aristocratic party, as distinguished from the inner 
oligarchy of the ancient famiUes. It has been previously noticed 
that, from the circumstances under which the Bepublic was 
founded, and from the' rapid acquisition of wealth by its more 
adventurous citizens, office, when once committed to a particular 
class or to a particular family, was wont to continue in the same 
line with a tendency to become hereditary. The Badoeri, the 
Memi, the Contarini, and the Sanudi, had given tribunes in the 
sixth century; and in the eleventh their representatives, with 
those of the other ancient families, in a great measure controlled 
the direction of the State.* Since the first attempt to establish 
the principle of hereditary succession in the time of the Galbaii, 
the number of wealthy citizens had enormously increased ; but 
there had been no commensurate distribution of the duties and 
privileges of office. The successes of Pietro Urseolo proved that 
the source pi Venetian power was ready money, and that the man 
who could command the resources of Venice, need fear no rival 

* After a lapse of 500 years only nineteen families had given doges. Hazlitt,yol.ii., p.4. 
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amongst the feudal monarchies of Europe, in which money was 
scarce and the system' of taxation cumbrous and inefficient. The 
ntwm homini knew that they, as a class, were the holders of this 
power ; and they not unreasonably began to desire a more direct 
participation in public affairs than they had hitherto enjoyed, and 
to grow discontented with a system tmder which all the highest 
offices were monopolized by a few families, and which was indeed 
a monarchy with a popular title. For many years previous to the 
exile of Otho Urseolo, they had been apprehensive that the power, 
of which they knew that they themselves were the source, would 
settle itself in the hands of an heredita^ ruler, and that the 
warnings against the hereditary principle, which had been pointed 
by reference to the vices and crimes of Galbaii, would be forgotten 
in the virtues and services of the descendants of Urseolo the Saint. 
When, by the election of Flabenigo, they had gained a vantage 
ground, they hastened to secure their position, and to ward off for 
the Aiture a danger which had more than once threatened them. 
Not considering themselves safe from future vicissitudes by the 
mere tenure of office, and fearing that the people, to whose 
intelligence the refinements of statecraft presented no definite 
notion, might hereafter be induced by the extravagant promises of 
interested demagogues t6 abandon the prevailing syfetem of 
election, they procured the enactment of a law by which heredi- 
tary succession and its stepping-stone association Were for ever 
abolished. 

The question whether Venice enjoyed a perfect independence of 
the Empires, Eastern and Western alike, from her first foundation 
to this period, is one upon which much controversy has been 
expended. The Venetian annalists, from a feeling of national 
pride, have maintained tbe affirmative position ; but in spite of 
their* ingenuity their case is weak. The arguments in its support 
seem to have been framed in ignorance or misconception of the 
views prevalent concerning sovereignty at that period when the 
mediaeval monarchies were being slowly developed amidst the 
ruins of the imperial system. It is assumed by the later Venetian 
historians, that Venice in the fifth century might have constituted 
herself an independent state, just as the United Netherlands did 
when they cast off the yoke of Spain ; that there would have been 
nothing in such an event irreconcilable with contemporary nd^bns 
of monarchy. Sir Henry Maine, in a well-known passage* has 
demonstrated that for generations after the downfall of the 
Empire, there existed no idea of claiming independent sovereignty 
from the bare fact of territorial possession ; that there was no 
alternative to the nomad chieftainship of the Franks or of the 
Vandals except universal dominion ; and that a monarch, who 
ceased to rule as chief a clan, must either pretend to the full 

• Ancient Law, p. 106. 
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prerogative of CsBsar, or have no political status whatever. The 
reasoning of the Venetian writers in this matter is clearly 
subjective. As chroniclers of the glories of the Republic they felt 
a shame in admitting the early dependence of their country, which 
their forefathers in the eighth and ninth centuries would certainly 
not have shared. Europe in their time was fiill of, independent 
sovereign states, and the phantom of universal dominion was 
forgotten. They could not realize the fact that it would have 
appeared perfecUy possible to the Yenetian of the age of Theodoric, 
to obtain for the Republic an honourable status without asserting 
any claim to independent sovereignty. The Epistie of Oassiodorus, 
though ^expressed in the most courteous terms, is nevertheless an 
immistakable command ; and makes no mention of any payment 
for the services demanded. The remission of the tribute of a cloak 
of cloth of gold by Otho III. shews also that an acknowledgment 
of supremacy had been hitherto made to the Western Emperor. 

The presence of the barbarians in Italy, and the revival of the 
power of the East under Justinian, drew the Venetians into closer 
relations with Constantinople; relations which can only be re- 
jrarded as those of acknowledged dependence on the part of the 
Kepublic. The supremacy of the Emperor seems to have been ad- 
mitted even in municipal affiiirs;* for the doge, as late as 1084, bore 
the title of Imperialis Protosavestos, which had been originally ob- 
tained from the court of Constantinople. The aid given to trans- 
port the army of Narses in 553, the recognition of his right to act 
as arbitrator in the dispute concerning the traffic in tiie rivers 
between Padua and the Republic, and tne ready acceptance of his 
award, shew that the Eastern Emperor was regarded as something 
higher than an ally. In the treaty between Charlemagne and 
Nicephorus in 810 the latter stipulates for Venice, " Quad in de- 
votione imperii illibatae steterat ;"t and lastlv, in 1084 the Vene- 
tians exacted from the Greek Emperor, as the price of their aid 
against Robert Guiscard, the renunciation of all sovereign rights 
over Dalmatia, which had been for nearly a century subject to the 
Republic. 

The supremacy of the East or of the "West, whatever its extent, 
was never clearly defined, nor was it without interruption acknow- 
ledged by Venice. Whenever she was at feud with the one, she 
leaned for support upon the other; and as she increased in strength^ 
she listened more and more impatiently to the Emperors, Greefc 
and German alike, who were both equally impotent to compel the 
obedience of their ci devant vassal. After the visit of Otho III. to 
Venice in 997, there seems to have been no further claim made by 
the German Emperors; and by the part which she took in the 
Crusades Venice swept away the last remaining pretensions which 
the ruler of the fast failing Greek Empire might assert. The more 

* flallam, Middle Ages, c. iii., p. 8. - f Ibid, c. iii., p. 2, note. 
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intimate relations with the court of Gonstantinoploy which neces- 
sarily followed her active participation in the Holy Wars^ did not 
tend to prolong the ancient friendship between the two states. 
The Yenetian politicians were mortified by the chicanery, treachery , 
and ingratitude of the Greeks ; and from this time the outbreak 
of war generally found the armies of the Empire and of the Be- 
public arrayed on opposite sides. 

The age of the Urusades enriches the annals of Venice with 
episodes of imperial splendour, and leads up to the culminating 
point of her power ana fame. She was now brought into immedi* 
ate contact with the Western nations; and there exists no better 
proof of her relative superiority in the science of politics than that 
which may be obtained by contrasting her vigorous and well con- 
sidered action with the fanatic energy of the French and German 
paladins. The Yenetian trader was a cosmopolitan and a politician 
at a period when the inhabitants of Northern and Western Europe, 
shut up within their own limits, scarcely knew of the existence of 
another state besides their own. The constant intercourse of the 
more active spirits of the Bepublic with the Greek Empire,^ in an 
age when the arts had perished in Western Europe, brought them 
face to face with the memory, if not the spirit, of the glories of 
classical antiquity. But the early traditions of the Bepublic, and 
the maxims of contemporary statecraft, were of such a character as 
would scarcely induce them when sailing past Marathon or Salamis 
to catch any enthusiasm for the heroic past, or to dream of building 
up in the Adriatic a state worthy of the ^gean. The lust of gain 
may have stifled the love of freedom ; and, by vitiating the national 
sentiment, may have checked any aspiration after the attainment 
of any exalted ideal in politics : but the descent from the higher 
and more severe standpoint was, in a measure, balanced by the ac- 
quisition of a large amount of shrewdness and enterprise, with 
which the Yenetian character became endowed in the course of 
barter with the Levantine traders ; and which perhaps accorded 
better with the spirit of the age and the necessities of V enice than 
the virtues of a Timoleon or a Brutus. Five centuries, embracing 
periods of struggle for existence, of active commercial operations 
and lastly of maritime supremacy, had produced in the people of 
Yenice qualities of which the Western nations, who responded 
with the greatest ardour to the Hermit's summons, were deficient. 
In intelligence, in culture, and in craft, the Yenetian aristocrat 
was centuries in advance of the Frankish or Imperial noble* The 
minister of whatever luxunr had crept into Western civilization, 
he was protected from the debilitating influences which he assisted 
in disseminating, by the example of the eflete and corrupt court of 
Constantinople, and by the competition of such rivals as the mer- 
chants of Genoa, Pisa, or Amalti. The citizens of humbler position 
were in equal degree superior to the corresponding class in the 
towns of Northern and Western Europe. The narrow limits of 
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Venice, by bringing every citizen into close neighbourhood of the 
seat of goTemment, and collecting together within the walls of a 
single city a population which would have sufficed to people many 
square leagues of country in France or England, had created a 
commonalty highly intelligent, Tersed in the duties of citizenship, 
and apprehending in a rough manner the mutual relations of ruler 
and subject. They were unable, no doubt, to understand the finer 
and more delicate issues of statecraft ; but the constant exhibition 
of the insignia of power, and the frequent participation in popular 
elections, had done their work as instruments of political education. 
In religion they were, like the upper classes, sincere Catholics ; 
but the Church was obliged, in guiding the Venetian conscience, 
to use methods less rigid and to allow a greater independence, than 
she was wont to do in dealing with her more ignorant and more 
obedient children. The Venetians, although they were orthodox 
Catholics, although they were ready to make splendid offers of 
their substance whenever the interests of Christendom demanded 
it, had never accorded that unqualified obedience which the Roman 
see, in the "ages of faith,*' received from the Western nations. 
Their ancient friendship, and their constant intercourse with the 
Eastern Empire, led them to regard the Byzantine heresy with 
feelings of kindly toleration, which would have appeared rank 
disloyalty to a thorough-going supporter of the Vatican; and from 
their constant dealings with the Saracens in Syria and Egypt, 
rumours arose unfavourable to the orthodoxy of those who engaged 
in such traffic, and to the national policy which sanctioned it. 

It is not wonderful, then, that in a free commonwealth already 
beginning to assert its independence of the spiritual tyranny of the 
middle ages, the voice of the preacher of the first Crusades should 
have fallen on ears comparatively deaf. The merchant of Rialto 
considered the question of the' Eastward movement in all its bear- 
ings, commercial and poUtical, before he affixed to his coat the sign 
of his redemption. There was no class of citizens in Venice to 
correspond with the motley horde of peasants who marched after 
Walter the Penniless to perish in the swamps of Hungary and 
Bulgaria. It was at least two years after the departure of this 
ill-starred host that the first contingent sailed from Venice to the 
East. The presence of the infidel in the Holy Places may have 
outraged the national orthodoxy. The spectacle of Egypt and the 
fertile East, monopolized and wasted by the barbarous Saracen, 
probably gave an impetus to the Crusading movement ; but it is 
certain that Venice was hurried to participate in the Holy Wars 
from fear of being supplanted in the Eastern trade by her rivals, 
the Republics of Pisa and Genoa. 

The first essay of the Republic under Vital Michieli in 1098 
wrought less harm to the infidel than to allies and neutrals. The 
fleet of Venice first signalized itself by attacking and defeating the 
Pisan contingent, after a quarrel concerning the body of St. 
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Nicolas, which the warriors of the two Bepublics had jointly 
stolen £rom its island sepulchre. The holy corpse remained with 
the Venetians, and on the return of the fleet it was buried in Lido, 
and a sumptuous church erected over it. Passing on eastward, the 
town of Smyrna next attracted their cupidity. It was undefended, 
and its wealth went to enrich the treasury, however much its cap- 
ture might disgrace the annals, of Venice. The exploits of f aliero 
in 1092, who assisted in the capture of Acre and Sidon, were more 
worthy of a crusader, and obtained as a reward material advantaffes 
such as the less worldly enthusiasts of the West never hoped for. 
A fourth part of Acre, free commerce throughout the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and immunity from taxation and from all jurisdiction 
of the native courts, was no mean reward, however gaUant might 
have been the service for which it was granted. In the year 1122 
Domenico Michaeli, by his vigour and daring, gained a decisive 
victory over the Saracen fleet at Jafla, and afterwards gave valu- 
able assistance at the siege of Tyre. The Venetians, mindful of 
the perils and hardships of the land service, had always remained 
in their ships, and had been content with such glories as might be 
gained in naval assault. Now, however, some taunts from the 
soldiers serving in the lines whic^ had been drawn around Tyre 
chafed the sensitive temper of the doge, and he not only disem- 
barked with his whole force but ordered all the equipment of the 
ships to be taken ashore, as a proof there was no intention on the 
part of the Venetians to withdraw from the apparently hopeless 
enterprise. Tyre fell, and shortly after, Ascalon ; and each victory 
must be attributed in large measure to the prowess of the army of 
the Republic. 

The course of military events in the East soon led to political 
complications; and the Crusaders found that the sovereign, to 
whom their advent had at flrst seemed a deliverance, had come to 
regard them as foes little less formidable and hateful than the 
Saracens themselves. John Commenus, the Greek Emperor, 
imagining that the predominance of the Latin power in the 
East would prove a source of danger to his Empire, thwarted by 
secret intrigues the plans of the Crusading leaders ; and finally 
displayed his ingratitude and imbecility by attacking treacher- 
ously that power which was bound to him by the closest ties of 
hereditary amity, and which was most capable of avenging the 
injury. The Venetian ships in the Archipelago and the Euxine 
were captured aod plundered by the G-reek cruisers. The retalia- 
ation of Michaeli was swift and terrible. The maritime provinces 
of the Empire and the islands of the ^gean were ravaged, the 
towns pillaged, and the people sold into slavery. 

In the interval which elapsed from the date of this rupture with 
the Greek Empire to the fourth Crusade, the active participation 
of Venice ceased. The disasters which befel the armies on their 
march overland in the first Crusade, induced those who came after 
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them to compass as great a distance as possible by sea ; and the 
transport of the warriors who followed Conrad and Barbarossa; 
Philip Augustus and Richard ; was the special duty of Yenice. 
A service of this kind was perhaps more in accord^ce with the 
spirit of the state than militant participation; for it involved 
small danger and hardship, and was exceedingly profitable. It is, 
indeed, impossible not to mark the judicious and calculating policy 
of the Venetians £rom the very beginning of the Crusades ; how 
they invariably made profit and piety go hand in hand. Their 
first exploit, the seizure of the body of St. Nicolas, was doubtless 
suggested by the great gain which had followed the translation of 
St. Mark. The fair in honour of the latter saint brought 
thousands of pilgrims to Yenice, who, by their own expenditure 
and by the reports of the greatness and splendour of the city 
which they carried away to distant lands, promoted greatly the 
increase of trade and manufactures. St. Kicolas would doubtless 
also, have his admirers, and a fresh accession of profitable devotees 
might be lookedJbr, should his remains be laid near those of the 
Evangelist. To bring about this sordid end they did not scruple 
to imperil the success of the Crusade by attacking the Pisan fleet, 
and thus to cancel the entire value' of the naval contingent. The 
attitude of Domenico Michaeli at the siege of Tyre, was certainly 
more, in harmony with the spirit of the enterprise ; but even here 
the sword of the Bepublic was not drawn until a more tangible 
reward than that which military glory or the eratitude of 
Christendom could supply, had been guaranteed. The price of 
the services of Yenice was the ftill and confirmed possession of 
that quarter of Ptolemais which they already held ; a third of Tyre 
and of Ascalon, when taken ; and commercial privileges equal to 
those which they enjoyed at Acre. In spite however of the selfish 
and time-serving spirit which characterized her Eastern policy, 
the aid s:iven by Yenice was of great value. Of the armies of 
Godefrey and Raymond, thousands died before leaving Europe in 
the Sclavonic and Bulgarian forests. The victories of Nice and 
Doryloeum served only to aggrandize the Eastern Empire, ruled 
by the treacherous Alexius Commenus, by adding to it the cities 
and fertile midland of Asia Minor; and by driving back the 
Sultan of Koum, whose warriors, in place of insulting the Helles- 
pont, could now scarcely maintain themselves upon the MsBander. 
The triumph of Antioch was neutralized by the ravages of famine 
and pestilence by which the Christian army was almost destroyed. 
The remnant which pressed on to Jerusalem was sustained only by 
the reinforcements which the Yenetians and Pisans furnished 
through the ports of Syria; and the victories gained by the 
Crusaders in their march along the seaboard were indirectly due 
to the cooperation of the fleets of the two Republics. 

The sense of a common danger from a new foe led to a temporary 
restoration of the friendship between Yenice and the Eeustem 
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Empire, Roger Gulscard was not only consolidating the Norman 
power in Sicily, but was carrying his conquests into Mofea and 
the Archipelago. Manuel Commenus was aware that no aid 
would be so valuable in driving back this enemy as that of the 
ancient ally, whom the treachery and folly of his predecessors 
had alienated ; and Venice, on her part, saw that the feeble Greek 
would be a more desirable occupant of the islands, through which 
lay the path of the eastern trade, than the active and ambitious 
Norman. In 1148, after commercial privileges more ample than 
those which had been recently revoked had been granted, an 
armament was sent to Corfu, and the island was quickly cleared 
of the Norman invaders. But gratitude or good faith did not find 
a place in the policy of the Greek Emperor. As soon as peace 
was restored between Venice and the Normans, the crafty and 
unprincipled Manuel began a course of intrigue to embroil them 
in a fresh war ; thinking to play off one dangerous neighbour 
against another. The Venetians resisted his importunities to 
attack Roger, having found in the Norman a respect for com- 
mercial engagements which was wholly wanting in the Greek. 
Piqued with their refusal, but at the time making ample profession 
of his good will towards the Republic, the Emperor seized a 
favourable opportunity and confiscated all the Venetian ships in 
Greek harbours, throwing their crews into prison. One ship, the 
largest of the Venetian navy, escaped after a gallant fight with a 
Greek flotilla, and conveyed to Venice the news of this fresh 
treachery. An unparalleled outburst of indignation followed. 
The Republic was wounded in its most tender point. In the 
streets the populace clamoured for revenge, and in the Council an 
armament was decreed with entljiusiasm, patricians devoting them- 
selves and their whole families to the sacred duty of working 
vengeance upon the perfidious Greek. In 1171, the doge Vitale 
Michieli sailed southward. Having reached the island of Negro- 
pont, he committed the fatal error of listening to the hypocritical 
professions of the governor of the island, and of halting to 
negotiate, instead of pressing on with his whole force to Constan- 
tinople. In the arts of diplomacy, he was no match for the Greek 
courtiers sent to parley with him. The negotiation was drawn 
out to such length that the Venetians were obliged to go into 
winter quarters at Scio, where the plague broke out in their camp, 
and in a few months destroyed one of the finest armies which had 
ever embarked from Rialto. The advance on Constantinople was 
of necessity abandoned. Numbers of costly ships were burnt for 
want of crews to man them, and the doge with a few small barks 
returned to Venice, where he landed amidst general wailing and 
lamentation. But the scourge had not yet done its work. The 
infection, brought home by the half-de£ia wretches, broke out and 
did fearful execution in the crowded city. To this horror suc- 
ceeded another in the shape of a mad outburst of popular rage. 
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The unreasoning multitude determined to visit upon the ill-fated 
doge the fury excited in their breasts by the consciousness of 
national wrong unavenged, by the shame of their defeat, and by 
the presence of a wasting pestilence. The palace wa^ invaded by 
a frenzied mob, and the doge, after a vain attempt to justify 
himself, was torn in pieces. 

The dogate of Sebastiano Ziani, who, after a short interregnum, 
succeeded the unfortunate Michieli in 1 173, is marked by the transfer 
of the political action of Venice from the East to the West. The 
schism caused by the double election to the Papacy in 1168 divided 
the forces of Christendom ; and in the Empire and in Italy was 
squandered in fratricidal strife the blood and treasure which should 
have been devoted to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
Empire, swayed by Barbarossa, and the Papacy by Hadrian IV., had 
come into collision on the old subject of investitures. On Hadrian's 
death Frederic determined to support the Pope of his own choice, 
in defiance of the majority of the conclave. His successive 
invasions of Italy, the cruel vengeance wrecked upon Milan, the 
disastrous siege of Rome, are matters comparatively remote from 
the interests of Venice ; but its rulers were fully sensible that the 
welfare of the Bepublic would be in jeopardy should Frederic suc- 
ceed in consolidating his power as King of the Lombards upon the 
ruins of the Guelfic cities. The issues of the contest we^e not yet, 
however, sufficiently clear to induce the Venetians to ijake up a 
decided attitude of resistance to the Emperor, who seemed to have 
imited in a manner unprecedented the whole power of Germany in 
support of his attack upon the Peninsula. The barbarous excesses 
of the sack and destruction of Milan led to the formation of the 
Lombard league, in which the cities of the North of Italy, Guelf and 
Ghibelin alike, forgetful of their ancient feuds, imited in the sacred 
task of winning back their liberty. In 1167 the power of their 
Imperial adversary was severely shaken by the destruction of the 
magnificent army which he had led to Home, by the pestilenoe of 
^the Campagna ; and, remembering the jealousy and aversion with 
which Venice regarded the Western Emperor, it is a matter of sur- 
prise that she did not at once enrol herself in the confederacy aga^st 
him. But there existed a cause which prompted the Hepublic to enter 
the contest as an ally of the Emperor rather than of the league. 
Ancona, the southernmost of the associated cities, had excited the 
envy of the Venetians by its trading prosperity and by its alliance 
with Manuel Gommenus; and in 1173 they aespatched a fleet to 
cooperate with the imperial forces imder Archbishop Christian, 
which were besieging it. The reversal of an hereditary policy 
from petty motives of commercial jealousy does not inspire respect 
for the spirit which guided the action of the Republic. Frederic 
now represented the majesty of the West as completely as did 
Theodoric, Charlemagne, or Otho ; but the rulers of Venice pre- 
ferred an alliance with the power which their forefathers had 
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always distrusted and opposed, to tlie loss of an opportunity of 
ruining a rival in trade. The defences of Ancona proved too 
strong for the ambition and malice of Frederic and his allies, and 
after a most heroic resistance the fortress was relieved by the 
Ferrarese. For the next three years the conflict between Frederic 
and the Lombard league went on. The Venetians at last gave a 
partial support to the latter, declining to give any military aid in 
the existing contest; and it was not until the final defeat and 
humiliation of the Emperor at Legnano in 1176, that they fully 
appreciated the righteousness of the cause of the league, and 
openly espoused its interests, together with those of Pope Alexander 
III. Negotiations for peace between the Pope and the Emperor 
began in the spring of 1177, upon which Venice withdrew from 
the league in order that, being a neutral city, the conference 
might take place within her limits ; and the truce of Venice, after 
a lapse of six years, ripened into the peace of Constance. By the 
part which she took in these negotiations, the political importance 
of Venice was vastly increased, ohe had no territories to be 
wasted. No excessive sum had been expended in military prepar- 
ations, for she had taken part in no action except the siege of 
Ancona. The substitution of a loosely connected confederacy of 
towns like the Lombard league, for the kingdom of Lombardy, 
with its resources subject to the sole will of the restless and 
ambitious Barbarossa, was an immense gain to her ; while she 
reaped the glory of being the peacemaker, the liberator of Italy, 
and the protector of the Holy See, from the fact that it was under 
her mediation, and upon her soil, that Pope and Emperor met to 
compound their differences, to put an end to the disastrous war 
which had for so many years arrayed Italian against Italian, and 
to heal the schism which, since the death of Hadrian IV., had 
convulsed the Church. 

The years from this date to the fourth Crusade passed unevent- 
fully. The wealth and graudeur of Venice increased rapidly 
during the long and tranquil dogate of Orio Malapieri, enabling 
her to dictate her own terms of association to her coadjutors in the 
new enterprise. The fourth Crusade is the Trojan war of the 
Venetian annals ; and in reading its incidents in the quaint but 
lucid narrative of Villehardouin, one is impressed with the con- 
viction that as a subject for a national epic it is unrivalled, and 
that it should have been elaborated by the poet rather than by the 
historian. In 1199, about twelve years after the loss of Jerusalem, 
the preaching of an obscure priest, Fulk of Neuilly, roused afresh 
the crusading ardour of Western chivalry. From the date of his 
accession. Innocent III. had poured forth addresses and exhortations 
to the powers of Europe, pointing out to them that of all the 
conquests of the first three Crusades, nothing remained but Antioch 
and a few leagues of profitless desert ; but his counsels were 
unheeded. It was necessary that the duty of pilgrimage should 
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be set before men by living instruments, rather than by papal 
mandate ; and it was plain that, in order to kindle zeal sufficient 
to induce the Western warriors to court a grave in Palestine, even 
with the assured reward of Paradise, something like the eloquence 
of a Peter or of a Bernard would be required. Fulk of Neuilly, 
inferior as he was to these great men, succeeded at length in 
raising the bishops and nobles of France and Flanders to the holy 
task; and in 1201 ambassadors £rom the coimts of Flanders, 
Champagne, and Blois, the leaders of the Crusade, were sent to 
Venice to solicit the cooperation of the Republic. The frightful 
loss of life in the earlier Crusades had convinced the survivors 
that the march through Asia Minor must be abandoned, and the 
host conveyed by sea to the point from whence Jerusalem could be 
most easily reached. Yenice alone could furnish a flotilla equal to 
their needs ; and the envoys found that, by allowing the doge to 
name his own terms, the required aid would be forthcoming. For 
eighty-five thousand marks Dandolo, speaking by the authority of 
the council, agreed to transport four thousand five hundred horses 
and thirty-four thousand men, and to supply them with provisions 
during nine months. In addition, the Republic volunteered to aid 
the holy cause by sending fifty galleys at her own cost, stipulating 
that a moiety of all conquests should be hers. These proposals 
were at once accepted by the ambassadors, who returned to expedite 
the march of the confederates towards the point of embarkation. 
In the spring of 1202 the Crusaders were on the march from all 
parts towards Venice, but there were many who declined to avail 
themselves of the transit which the ambassadors had bespoken. 
The count of Flanders conveyed his whole army in his own fleet ; 
and many small independent parties sailed from Marseilles and the 
Italian ports. Thus when the time came for the departure of the 
main body from Venice, it was found that the force assembled 
would not occupy nearly all the ships which had been provided, 
and that the purses of those who had come were not heavy enough 
to pay the share of those leaders who had gone by other routes. 
Amidst all the enthusiasm of a Crusade the Venetians remained 
practical traders, and refused to sail until the eighty-five thousand 
marks had been paid in full. The leaders were helpless, and a 
premature and abortive termination of the enterprise seemed 
inevitable, when Dandolo suggested to them that they should lend 
their aid in recovering for the Republic the revolted city of Zara, 
in lieu of paying the thirty-four thousand marks which were still 
deficient. Completely as the issues of the Crusade were in the 
hands of the Venetian rulers, this proposal confounded the leaders, 
and made them hesitate. Zara was a Christian city, now subject 
to the King of Hungary, who was himself a crusader, lliey 
themselves were soldiers of the Cross ; how then would they fare 
in the opinion of Christendom if they should consent to become 
the mercenaries of a commercial Republic P Their need, however. 
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overcame their scruples; and the first exploit of the fourth 
Crusade justly foreshadowed the policy which was to guide it to 
its end. During the final preparations^ Peter of Capua, the legate 
of Innocent, arrived in Venice bearing from the Pope the strongest 
expressions of disapproval of the contemplated diversion ; but his 
right to interfere was calmly ignored by Dandolo, and in October 
the pseudo-crusaders set sail. Zara fell after a short resistance, 
and, in spite of the opposition of Simon de Montfort, whose loyalty 
to the Church prompted him to obey the behests of Innocent, aaid 
of the lu^ewarmness of Montferrat, the army went into winter 
quarters instead of pressing on to Palestine. Shortly after the 
fall of Zara there came into the Venetian camp the son of Isaac 
Angelus, the young Alexius, who had escaped from Constantinople 
after the revolution in which his father had been dethroned and 
imprisoned. Alexius, the brother of Isaac, now usurped the throne; 
and it was to procure his expulsion and the restoration of Isaac, 
that the young prince made a passionate appeal to the assembled 
crusaders. It was plainly manifest that, if the conquest of Con- 
stantinople was to follow that of Zara, the original aim of the 
Crusade must be abandoned. The chiefs once more hesitated, 
dreading the displeasure of Innocent ; who, as he had already 
denounced the diversion of the Crusade, would certainly visit with 
the direst spiritual anathema those who might procure its abandon- 
ment. But again the secular power prevailed. Dandolo at once 
embraced the cause of the young Alexius ; but he determined that 
other results besides the punishment of the usurper should follow 
the conquest of the Eastern capital. The Jftepublic, when the 
rightful* Emperor should have been restored to his throne by its 
assistance, and Constantinople garrisoned by its forces, would be 
in a position to demand almost as a right those commercial 
advantages which it had hitherto been forced to purchase or to 
beseech as a favour. The Coimt de Montferrat, who was connected 
by marriage with the Commeni, was enthusiastic in his sympathy 
and support; and the French nobility followed the example of 
their leader, quieting their religious scruples by the reflection 
that, though the scourge of war might be diverted from the infidel, 
it was at least to fall on the heretic, and hoping that the indigna- 
tion of the Pope might be modified when he should come to know 
that, inserted in the treaty with the young Alexius, was a clause 
securing the submission of the Greek Church to Latin supremacy. 
Innocent soon heard of the fresh delinquency from the mouth of 
Peter of Capua, and he at once denoimced this fresh departure 
from the original purpose of the Crusade in his haughtiest tone, 
excommunicating the Venetians as the authors of the mischief. 
But the die was now cast. The very magnitude of the task 
kindled an enthusiasm in those leaders who had hitherto been 
lukewarm or opposed. To the French and Flemish soldiers, there 
seemed to be united in Constantinople, the majesty of Rome and 
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the luxury and splendour of the East ; and the nearer they 
approached, after the peaceful conquest of the ^gean islands, the 
more eager they grew for the final assault, forgetting danger in 
the hope of pillage. The spiritual barons, ignoring the threats of 
Innocent, threw themselves into the struggle with no less spirit 
and determination ; and in the conflict which preceded the flight 
of the dastardly Alexius from his usurped sovereignty, they 
equalled if they did not excel the faithful laity in daring and 
valour. 

The details of a campaign so full of thrilling incident are of 
necessity too numerous and lengthy to be dealt with here. It is 
indeed rather with the outcome of the enterprise, the final division 
of the spoil, and the elevation of Baldwin of Flanders to the vacant 
throne, that the interests of Venice are most closely concerned. 
The territorial share of the coilquests allotted to the Kepublic, 
three-eighths of Constantinople, Adrianople, Nicomedia, numerous 
islands in the ^gean and ports on the Adriatic, seemed a magnifi- 
cent reward for the daring and bravery of Dandolo. The splendid 
but perilous dignity of Empire he wisely abandoned, while securing 
for his countrymen such commercial privileges as almost amounted 
to a monopoly. His death in defence of the already failing power of 
Baldwin, clouded slightly the splendour of his life ; but the 
princely legacy which he left to his coimtry, the prey of his 
dauntless spirit and of his marvellous political sagacity, procured 
for him the gratitude of the people, and the admiration of his own 
and of all future generations. After his brilliant career the reigns 
of his successors are commonplace. The vast accession of power, 
which was the fruit of his victories, caused immediately a modifi- 
cation in the internal policy of the Republic, and prepared the way 
for further changes. As the task of governing the scattered 
islands and ports lately acquired would have necessitated a complete 
reorganization of the machinery of state, and would certainly have 
weakened the central authority, it was wisely resolved to retain 
only Gandia and the Ionian islands; the other conquests being 
granted as fiefs of the Republic to wealthy citizens, who might be 
ambitious of founding principalities for their families. 

The prestige which Venice gained in the conquest of the East 
raised her to the rank of a leading power. The ports which she 
occupied and the privileges which she had obtained increased her 
commerce to a vast extent ; but this accession of splendour and 
prosperity was not unaccompanied by responsibilities and com- 
plications, which endangered both her domestic institutions and 
her external influence. Dandolo had indeed declined to sit upon 
the throne of Constantinople ; but after his death, his successors 
found that there had been bequeathed to them a duty fraught with 
abimdant peril and risk, the defepce of an alien dynasty in the 
midst of a hostile people. Theodore Lascaris, the despot of Nice 
whom the disafiected Greeks recognised as their sovereign, had 
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apparently to contend against overwhelming difficulties, and 
seemed to owe the continuance of his limited sovereignty solely to 
the forbearance of the Turkish Sultan of Roum ; but he had in 
reality no cause for despair so long as the violent jealousy between 
Venice and Genoa, now greatly aggravated by the exaltation of 
the former state, existed. While the Venetians were impelled 
by pride and self-interest to waste blood and treasure in sustaining 
the tottering Latin Empire against the assaults of the Bulgarians 
from the North, and of the Greeks from Asia; the Genoese 
naturally became the allies of the Empire of Nice,, in which the 
declining virtues of the Greeks seemed for a time to have been 
braced by the uses of adversity. This fresh antagonism intensified 
a hatred which had been long ago generated by the similarity of 
the ambitions and pursuits of the two Republics; and a slight 
occasion proved suimcient to provoke a war. A quarrel about a 
church in Acre in 1258 led to the outbreak of one of the most 
obstinate naval contests on record. During its course Michael 
Palaeologus, who had superseded the young prince John Lascaris 
in the sovereignty of Nice, recovered Constantinople; and the 
Venetians had the mortification of seeing their rivals installed in 
full possession of the suburb of Galata. In 1269, a truce was 
obtained by the mediation of the leading Christian powers, who 
wanted the assistance of the maritime states to convey eastward 
the host which Louis IX. had gathered together for a new crusade. 
Neither Venice nor Genoa would listen to proposals for a 
permanent peaee, and at the expiration of the truce in 1293, the 
war was recommenced and carried on with undiminished bitterness. 
Victory on the whole favoured the Genoese, as they were able in 
the peace of 1297 to exclude the ships of Venice from the port6 of 
the Euxine and Syria for the next thirteen years. In the mean- 
time, in the dogate of Baniero Zeno, Venice had entered the 
alliance which had been formed against Eccelino Bomano, who> 
from being podesta of Padua, had become lord over Cremona, 
Reggio, Modena, and Parma, and had organized a formidable 
confederacy in favour of Frederic II. against the Pope and the 
Lombard league. As a monster of cruelty Eccelino was pre- 
eminent amongst the rulers of his age; and as he had, in addition 
to his crimes against humanity, insulted the majesty of the Eoman 
see, a crusade was preached against him, to which the Venetians 
gave their support, hoping to destroy the threatening power which 
was growing up at their very doors, and to win back the favour of 
the Papacy which had not yet forgotten the diversion of the fourth 
Crusade. The skill and vigour of Eccelino prolonged the war for 
three years ; and his final overthrow in 1259 was only brought 
about by the defection of his Ghibelin allies, who had discovered 
that he was contemplating their own destruction in detail after 
the defeat of his enemies. In this war a vast amount of treasure 
was wasted, and in the conflict with Genoa the springs of wealth 
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were grievously exhausted. The heavy taxation which was, in 
consequence, rendered necessary, led to serious popular tumults, in 
which the ever-widening gulf between the commonalty and the 
aristocracy was increased, and an impulse given to that movement 
which led to the closing of the great Council. The taxes imposed 
to pay the expenses of the Genoese war fell, in unjust proportion, 
upon the poorer citizens, who found a leader and an advocate in 
Giovanni Dandolo, a man of vigorous and determined character. 
He succeeded in arousing the public mind to perceive that the rights 
of the commonalty which had always been too lightly prized, too 
carelessly guarded, by those who should have been most vigilant 
in their defence, were in danger of being permanently alienated. 
The election of his hatred rival Lorenzo Tiepolo, the leader of 
the oligarchic party, to the dogate in 1268, in face of violent 
demonstrations of disapproval on the part of the populace, shewed 
that the aristocrats were masters of the situation ; and although 
Dandolo himself became doge in 1280, the careful restrictions by 
which the ducal power was limited, and the embarrassments which 
fell upon him in his long contest with the Vatican, rendered 
abortive any attempt on his part to reverse the policy of his 
predecessor ; and there seems a touch of irony in the record which 
bears witness that the dogate of the democratic leader was chiefly 
remarkable for the introduction of the Holy OflBce into the 
Republic. The oligarchic leaders in the Council of Forty — 
perhaps alarmed at the fact of Dandolo's election in spite of 
precautions devised expressly to exclude men of his opinions ; 
perhaps only thinking that the time was now ripe to give the 
coup de grace to popular liberty — proposed a law forbidding any 
man to sit in the Great Council for the future who had not done 
so in the past, or who could not prove that his ancestors had 
enjoyed that honour. The courage and firmness of the doge 
procured its rejection, though the Council itself was perfectly 
ready to give its assent. 

The death of Giovanni Dandolo in 1289 brought the popular 
and oligarchic parties face to face in a death struggle- His efforts 
during his dogate to restore to the people their liberties, or at 
least to secure the few which yet remained to them, had given 
spirit to the democratic leaders, and had attracted to their side 
many wealthy citizens of the middle class and some men of 
ancient family who viewe^ with apprehension the concentration 
of all the powers of the state in the hands of the oligarchic 
leaders. They elected by acclamation Jacopo Tiepolo, who, 
persuaded by Dandolo, had forsaken the party of his ancestors. 
Their choice was a most unfortunate one ; for Tiepolo's was one of 
those uncertain natures which are prone to coquet with democracy 
until it shews its teeth, and demands some resolute action from 
those who call themselves its friends. At the first sign of opposi- 
tion he fled from Venice, and left the field clear to the aristocratic 
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leaders, who, now that the councils of their opponents were divided 
and confused by the desertion of their fcdriant leader, placed in 
the ducal chair Pietro Gradenigo, the man whom they judged most 
fitting to aid them in putting the finishing stroke to their work. 

The closing of the Great Council is the veritable end of the rise 
of Venice. Before treating of it, I purpose to retrace my steps, and 
supplement the brief allusions I have made in divers places to the 
government and constitution, and to the modifications which the 
growth of new political forces wrought in them. Anything more 
than bare mention has been, up to this point, avoided ; with the 
intention of treating, continuously but briefly, the separate political 
institutions of Venice, in lieu of discussing them in isolated 
paragraphs. 

The Council of Forty, the source from which the later growths 
of the Venetian constitution took their origin, was almost coeval 
with the foimdation of the Republic, At first its functions were 
probably judicial, but, being the one permanent institution of the 
state, it silently gathered for itself fresh powers in the vicissitudes 
and tumults which mark the course of Venetian politics. In the 
interval between the death of one doge and the confirmation of his 
successor, it held the executive power. It likewise had the right 
of modifying any existing law which might have been found 
deficient, and there are frequent instances where, professing to 
alter only the outward form, it completely changed the purport of 
the enactment. In 1229 this duty, together with that of reporting 
upon the administration of the late doge, was transferred from it 
to a commission of Correttori and Inquisitori, at. the instance of 
the oligarchic leaders, who found in this step an opportunity of 
gaining complete control over the machinery of revision, and 
consequently of greatly limiting the ducal power. 

The Awogadore del Gommun, whose mnctions seem to have 
resembled those of the Homan tribunes of the people, date also from 
remote antiquity.* They were three in number, and a single 
awogador could alone veto the act of any magistrate for a month 
and a day. He was allowed to repeat this veto twice ; and finally 
he had the right to appoint the doge, the Coimcil of Forty, or even 
the Arrengo or general assembly, to decide whether the suspensory 
veto had been justly exercised or not. Like the Council of Forty, 
these ofEicers survived till the latter days of the Republic ; but long 
before they disappeared, their Unctions as well as those of every 
other administrative body in the state, had been seized by the 
leaders of the aristocracy. 

The growth of the greater constitutional changes may however 
be studied best in the history of the aristocracy; and the aristocracy 
of Venice, in modern history, stands by itself. In the middle ages 
there was no political science. All knowledge of the philosophy 

* They are said to have been first appointed after the aisasaination of the doge 
Tradenigo in 864. Daru, 1. iii., p. 176. 
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and jurisprudence of Greece and Borne perished with the destruc- 
tion of the Western Empire ; and it was by the rule of force and 
not of ideas that the social fabric was miarded and maintained. 
It was as a conqueror, or as a territorial lord, that the feudal 
chieftain commanded the obedience of his inferiors. What he 
gave in the shape of protection was paid for by the labour of the 
vassals who cultivated his lands. In a very limited sense could his 
power be said to rest upon the idea of service rendered to his 
dependents, or upon any implied contract in which certain 
portions of liberty had been surrendered in exchange for increased 
security ; since his right of possession was usually that of the 
strongest. The obedience of his vassals was liable to be enforced 
at the point of the sword. They had never been consulted in the 
settlement which bound them to their superior, and they had small 
choice left to them in matters concerning their possessions or even 
their lives. The physical peculiarities of V enice rendered necessary 
other sources of authority ; and, in default of those prevalent on 
terra firma, personal wealth and not territorial lordship became the 
qualification of the ruler. To a class of citizens who had become 
rich in commerce, the national pursuit, office was given in return 
for public service ; but the relatively elastic lines of class demarca- 
tion, and the recollection of public displeasure visited swiftly and 
severely upon rulers who were deemed to have betrayed their 
trust, forced the aristocrat to give more in the way of public duty, 
and the citizen to concede less of political subjection, than womd 
have satisfied the feudal chieftain. It is manifest that a patrician 
order, sustained by the possession of " mobilia " alone, dwelling in 
unfortified houses in the midst of a crowded city, passing to and 
fro on foot through the thronging streets clad in robes of silk or 
velvet, would be obliged to bear itself towards its inferiors in a 
manner totally different to that which was affected by the mailed 
and mounted noble of a Frankish or Imperial fief. The circum- 
stances of their every-day life induced the Venetian aristocrats to 
shew an outward respect for their humbler fellow-citizens which a 
feudal chief would have deemed humiliating ; but the wisdom of 
their conduct is abundantly proved by the evidence of history. 
They occupied the seats of power in every department of the state. 
They conquered both the monarchical and democratic factions by 
judiciously concealing the glove of steel. They guided the fortunes 
of the state up to the summit of its power and grandeur. They 
withstood Western Europe allied in arms against them. They 
veiled so carefully the declininff strenffth of the country that, for 
a long period, it was credited ^th the possession of powers which 
had long passed away. Their dominion suryived till the culbufe 
gSnirale of the eighteenth century ; and of all the princedoms and 
powers which then went down, there was not one which in 
antiquity and renown could equal their own. There was, therefore, 
little in common between the feudal noble and the Yenetian 
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aristocrat. It may be said that the spirit of feudalism did not 
exist in the state.* Instances may be found in which the form 
has been adopted, as in 880, when U rso Badoer gave the islands of 
Murano and San Nicole to certain settlers on military tenure, 
their special duty being to hold the pirates of Istria in check ; or 
in the case of the priory of Lovoli, the head of which was bound 
to supply nineteen men for the excusati or ducal body-guard ; or 
in the more notable instance of the grant of portions of the 
territory of the Greek Empire,t after the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, which has been already referred to : but these are merely 
instances of the adaptation of a foreign usage for purposes of state 
convenience, and they shew no trace of the existence of the 
comUatua, or of the impassable gulf between lord and vassal. TTp 
to the closing of the Great Council there had existed in Venice no 
decided line of demarcation between patrician and plebeian. The 
circumstances of her foundation and early struggles were friendly 
to the existence of as much equality as could practically exist in 
any society ; but even in the time of the Tribunes it had become 
apparent that the irresistible influence of property virtually 
controlled the direction of the state. I^ecessity at first drove 
those citizens who were possessed of wealth in the form of a bark 
to trade in foreign ports, from which they returned home with 
increased wealth and sharpened intelligence. Public office naturally 
fell into their hands ; and, during their magistracy, they neglected 
no opportunity which their position as administrators might give 
them of increasing and consolidating their power as a class. Up 
to the abolition of association and hereditary succession in the 
eleventh century, the offices of honour and trust had been 
monopolized by a few families; but the faction headed by 
Mabenigo became then, as has been noticed, the germ of the great 
aristocratic party, to which the continual seditions, apparently 
inherent in the rude and inelastic mechanism of the constitution, 
were most distasteful. The spectacle of the Italian cities rent by 
tfie factions of Guelf and Ghibelin, the dread of civic broils, in 
'which the merchant's profits were diminished and his wealth 
endangered, either by popular pillage, or by governmental con- 
fiscation, the frequent deposition and assassination of doges but 
recently elected by acclamation, raised doubts in the minds of the 
wealthier citizens as to the value of such turbulent liberty, and 
convinced those amongst them who had given their attenraon to 
affairs of state, that the time had come when radical and sweeping 
changes in the form of government must be made; since the 
administrative machinery, which had sufficed for the regulation of 
the affairs of a single town, was in no de&;ree fitted for dealing 
with matters of imperial concern, and with the interests of the 
Bepublic in distant parts. The assassination of Yitali Michieli in 

* Dara, 1. xzziz., p. 221. << La legislation ayait elle aboli les fiefii et obli^6 tons Im 
patriciens k fixer leur reaidence dans la capitale.*' f Darn, xzziz.i p. 212. 
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1172 precipitated the reyision of the constitution. The national 
mind was wrought up to frenzy by the pressure of accumulated 
calamity. The foundations of the state seemed to be broken up, 
but it was from this chaos that there arose the fabric of a more 
orderly and durable system of government. The Council of Forty, 
the. only institution m Venice possessed of continuous stability, 
was an instrument ready to the hand of the oligarchy ; and it was 
unhesitatingly employed in the work of constituting legally as a 
despotic and irresponsible system of rule, that influence of the 
wealthier citizens which had for many years virtually dominated 
the state. 

The lecRlers of the aristocratic party who sat in the Council 
of Forty assumed during the interval which followed Michieli's 
death the right to nominate the doge. It is certain that they might 
have exercised this function, as a part of the executive power 
which they held during interregna,* in a case of extraordinary 
emergency like the present ; but it was not the exercise of this 
right in a single instance that they aimed at. It was determined 
that for the future the doges should be elected by eleven individuals, 
chosen by the Council of Forty, instead of by a General Assembly. 
Sebastiano Ziani was the flrst doge who took office under the new 
system, but he did not become chief magistrate without giving to 
the electors a pledge that his first act should be the ratification of 
the new constitution, which the aristocratic leaders had in readi- 
ness, and of which the chief provisions were, that the right of 
electing the doge should be transferred from the General Assembly 
of the people to the eleven electors, the power of confirming or 
vetoing; the election being still left to the popular vote ; that the 
doge should admit into his coimcil and into direct participation in 
his power six men nominated by the Forty ; that when he needed 
counsel and aid he should consult the Coimcil of Forty, who were 
on such occasions to be reinforced by sixty assessors, in place of 
using his old prerogative to call up — ftegare — ^such citizens as 
might be most agreeable to himself; and that General Assemblies 
should cease, the people delegating their rights to a Council of 
four-himdred-and-eighty citizens chosen by free election. It was 
hoped that this last provision might act as a sedative upon the 
temper of the commonalty, should it resent the loss of its earliest 
public right. Its framers may have known from the first that it 
would prove nugatory ; they may have specially designed it for the 
purpose of building up an oligarchy, rather than of conferring 
upon the people the liberty which it foreshadowed ; but there is 
no doubt that its conception marks a great step in advance in the 
science of government. The Arrengo or General Assembly was as 
vicious and inefficient as it was possible for any political instrument 

* By a law of 1291 the prerogative of the Ciown during interregna was vested in 
the Privy Oouncil and the three senior members of the Court of Criminal Appeal. 
Jlazlitt, ii., 363. 
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to be. In a public crisis it was alternately maddened by demagogic 
declamation, and coerced in its decisions by the action of crafty 
and unscrupulous politicians working beneath the surface, by 
whom the public weal was always postponed to the exaltation of a 
particular faction or family. It was summoned in its three orders, 
the Maggiori, the Mediocri, and the Minori ; but the manifestations 
of its wUl were almost inyariably controlled by the agents of the 
first-named order. In the terror and confusion following the death 
of Michieli, the leaders of the Maggiori harangued incessantly the 
populace, denouncing the peril and inconvenience of the system of 
An'engo, in the hope of preparing the public mind for the 
contemplated change. If any discontents arose they were soon 
quieted. The aristocracy had acquired a great and deserved 
influence over the lower orders ; and if the latter felt any resent- 
ment at first, it was at once modified by the knowledge that the 
power of the doge had been curtailed even more than their own, 
and that they themselves, as dwellers in Venice, would be the only 
citizens represented in the Council ; for with the view of flattering 
their vanity, the right to vote in the new elections had been 
conferred upon the people of Rialto alone, the denizens of the 
surrounding islands being disfranchised. The details of the 
revolutionary movement are very obscure. The task of construct- 
ing the new constitution was most strangely committed to a 
criminal tribunal, the ducal court, which haa just condemned 
Gasiolo the assassin of Michieli ; and in the hands of these function- 
aries the new regulations which seemed to promise on the surface 
popular liberty on the assured basis of representation, became so 
many stepping-stones over which the oligarchic leaders advanced 
to their triumph. Venice was divided into six districts, each one 
choosing by imiversal sufirage two electors ; and the twelve men 
thus elected were called upon to nominate the Great Council, 
designating forty members from each sestier. At the first 
election the popular vote of the districts committed the task of 
choosing the sovereign assembly into the hands of a college of 
aristocrata The Great Council was consequently aristocratic from 
its earliest hour ; and it lent itself at once to the work of con- 
solidating the oligarchic power upon the ruins of the monarchical 
and popular interests. The ducal office had been shorn of much 
of its dignity when association and hereditary succession were 
abolished in the thirteenth century, and it was now reduced to a 
shadow. On the death of Ziani in 1178, a further change was 
made in the method of election. The choice of a doge by so 
small a number of electors as thirteen might pass imchallenged by 
popular criticism in the confusion of Ziani's election ; but as soon 
as order had been restored, murmurs arose, and it was felt by 
the aristocratic leaders «that this practice was too decided a step 
towards direct nomination by^the Council itself. It was therefor^ 
decreed that four commissioners, chosen by the Council, should 
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each name ten electors, and tliat the choice of the chief magistrate 
should rest with the Forty thus designated. On the death of 
Pietro Ziani in 1208 the electors were equally divided, and as 
neither side would give way, it was ordered by the Senate that 
they should decide the election by lot ; and in 1249 the number 
of electors was raised to forty-one to prevent the recurrence of 
a like inconvenience. 

^^A Yenise la souverainet^ ^tait dans le grand conseil, le 
gouvemement dans le s^nat, Tadministration dans la seigneurie, 
Tautorite judiciaire dans les quaranties.*'* The control of all 
these departments of state had now been secured by the aristocracy, 
since it was by the instigation of their leaders who sat in the 
Council of Forty that all the late organic changes had been' 
brought about. The doge's power, save that which his personal 
qualities might give him, was destroyed by the institution of the 
six associated councillors, (who afterwards came to be known as 
the signoria) : since none of his decrees were valid without their 
full concurrence. The Senate, the sixty members of the Council 
selected by the Forty to advise the doge, became the real delibera- 
tive body, as the Great Council of 480 members was found to be 
too unwieldy to deal with the more delicate interests of the state. 

In theory the basis of the Great Council was democratic. No 
hereditary claim to its honours existed. Ko member could assert 
that he was any more than a representative; and the most 
humble citfzen might have been chosen an elector of his district 
or nominated to the Council itself. But there had been nothing 
in the past political training of the people, however advanced it 
may appear when compared with that of the surrounding nations, 
to prepare them for the representative system. Brcpresentation as 
we know it, — the machinery whereby the will of the electoral body 
is made manifest and directed as a controlling force upon the acts 
of the executive, — ^is no development of the rude process of ducal 
election, which was nothing more than a distorted memory of the 
Boman comitia brought by the early settlers from Padua, a 
greeting of the head of the state and a committal of supreme 
power into his hands, hampered by no determined or recognised 
limitation.f Without sense of tmy outrage done to their political 
liberties, almost with apathy, the people saw the aristocratic party 
encroaching upon the popular rights which the new constitution 
professed to have granted. The system of representation was felt 
to be exotic to Venice. No appreciable benefit had arisen from its 
adoption, and the assumption by the Great Council of the right to 
name, without any form of election, the tribunes by whom the 
Council itself was to be renewed, was tacitly condoned. From 

* Darn, Ixxziz. p. 219. 

f After the death of Domenico Oontarini in 1069, the multitude hurried with 
enthusiasm to Lido and brought hack with them Domenico Silyio, whom they seated in 
the ducal chair. 
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this time^ the electors being no more than the creatures of the 
Council, it necessarily followed that they discharged their functions 
in obedience to the spirit which prevailed in that assembly. The 
Council moreover, feeling that it could control the sources from 
whence it sprang, ceased to admit — ^at least in practice — ^that it 
was in any way dependent upon the tribimes, who were tolerated 
till the end of the thirteenth century, when they were swept away 
and their duties transferred to the Council of Forty. In a parallel 
line with the astute aggression of the aristocracy there came an 
awakening of popular sentiment. The party led by Giovanni Dandolo 
in 1280 was inspired by a political enthusiasm which was nearer 
akin to the spirit of democracy than anything which Venice had 
known since the early days of the insular tribunes. It took its rise 
in the discontents which followed the excessive taxation imposed 
to pay the costs of the Genoese war, and drew to itself many 
families recently enriched by commerce who had the courage to 
adhere to the failing fortunes of the order from which they 
themselves had sprung ; but it was bom too late. Every struggle 
on its part to break through the toils fast closing it in, every 
call it uttered to its iFriends to rally in defence of some particular 
liberty, came halting several years behind the coi^ by which 
that liberty had been undermined or destroyed by the aristocracy. 
The foundations of the oligarchic power had been too securely 
laid, each successive usurpation had been too judiciously confirmed, 
to yield to the hysteric violence of popular passion. The balance 
of classes was soon overthrown. The plutocracy, silently and 
assiduously occupying all the avenues of power for the past century, 
had mastered both the popular and monarchical parties. It had, 
all through the course of its usurpation, proclaimed itself the 
champion of those principles which lay the nearest to the heart of 
the Venetian people, — the hatred of foreign interference^ and the 
dread of domestic dictatorship ; and had thus succeeded in impos- 
ing upon the state a despotism such as no single man could have 
established. The Venetians might boast that their city was unvexed 
by the destructive quarrels of Guelf and Ghibelin, and contrast 
their own tranquil prosperity with the rule of the turbulent 
democracy of Florence; but civil broils, though they may 
interrupt commerce and embarrass the machinery of government, 
at least have a tendency to prevent thB undue exaltation of one 
party in the state, and the political paralysis which is sure to 
lollow should the usurpation be confirmed. The Tuscan noble 
had always in his heart despised the community of traders with 
whom he had, from motives of necessity or convenience, consented 
to associate himself ; and reckoned that the black mail, levied at 
the head of a band of cut-throats, was a more honourable 
emolument than the profit of commerce. In the free play of 
political parties which prevailed in the Italian cities, the Actions 
violence and blundering aggression of the nobles united f^e 
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middle classes against them, and brought about their expulsion 
from the civic rights which they had sought and obtained. In 
contrasting their failure with the success of the Venetian aristoc- 
racy, it is only fair to notice that the conditions under which their 
battle was fought were far less favourable. In the first place they 
were, in almost every instance, alien to the state of their adoption ; 
and the suspicious burgher, Calling to mind stories of men foully 
slain, of women violated, and of fields laid waste in some remote 
valley of the Apennines, scarcely knew whether to look upon them 
as friends or foes. They were not of the commonwealth, bone of 
its bone and flesh of its flesh, as were the Badoeri, the Contarini, 
and the XJrseoli, in Venice. Again they were feudal chieftains, 
rough unlettered soldiers, men who in a career of violence had 
become accustomed to underrate the power of those who sought 
their end by milder means, and in whom it would have been 
tmreasonable to look for the political sagacity which was seldom 
wanting in the learned and polished Venetian. The leading 
politicians of the maritime Republic approached their task imder 
circumstances widely different. The early struggle for existence 
had called forth in the patricians the astuteness and vigour of the 
merchant, without lessening the influence which they exercised 
over the masses. In the maturity of the Republic their descend- 
ants stepped almost unchallenged into the highest places of honour 
in the state, for they had secured the respect and even the 
devotion of the majority of their humbler fellow-citizens. Their 
apologists may quote this fact as a proof that their unwritten title 
of nobility was loimded not upon the grant of a semi-barbarous 
Emperor, but upon the best and safest ground, the gratitude of the 
people for distinguished service done to the state by their ancestors 
or by themselves. . 

In the election of Pietro Gradenigo in 1289 the curtain is 
lifted upon the last act of the tragedy. The new doge was a man 
of active intelligence and of determined will, resolutSiy bent upon 
hastening the completion of the aristocratic triumph, undeterred 
by the defeat and humiliation which had fallen upon the national 
arms in the Genoese war, and unseduced by the opportunity which 
was offered of raising up for himself a ducal power, dominant and 
uncontrolled, now that the oligarchic and popular parties were 
ready at the slightest provocation to fly at each other's throats. 
Bom and nurtured in the traditions of the aristocracy, he could 
think of no cause more worthy than that of his ancestors, and he 
gave it his undivided support, allowing no selfish or personal 
motives to paralyze the vigour of his policy. In 1296 the law, 
the enactment of which had been prevented by Giovanni Dandolo, 
was passed. All those who had sat in the last five Coimcils were 
declared eligible for re-election; but the doge by a clever coup 
swept away at once the form of electidn, ordering that the 
members of the New Council should be chosen by the censorship 
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of the Council of Forty ; eyery one who might obtain twelve 
Totes in a secret ballot being elected. The elections — if the ftinc- 
tions of the dependent tribunes are worthy of the name — ^had for 
many years past resulted in the return of the same individuals, eo 
the number now declared permanently eligible probably did not 
much exceed the original four hundred and eighty. To provide 
for the filling up of any vacancies which might occur in the future 
it was ordered that three members of the Great Council should 
prepare supplementary lists of the names of the most prominent 
citizens. The recent changes had created a privileged order in 
the state. Venetian citizens were no longer politically equal, for 
the enjoyment of the highest office was now practically limited to 
a few hundreds. It was expected that the irritation, which would 
surely follow this fresh usurpation, would be moderated by the 
publication of the supplementary lists ; since those wealthy and 
influential men who saw their names thereon inscribed would 
reflect that, though not yet in the Council, they might hope at an 
early date to share its honours. But the restrictive ingenuity of 
the aristocratic leaders was not yet exhausted. In 1298 it was 
ordered that the supplementary lists should contain only the names 
of those who had formerly sat in the Council, or those who were 
descended from Councillors. Each successive year witnessed the 
issue of some decree confirming the hereditary character of the 
Council, and in 1319 the supplementary lists were finally abolished. 
The effect of this last stroke was to invest the existing members of 
the Council with the right to sit during their lives and to transmit 
the same exalted privilege to their sons. At the age of tweAty- 
five every young patrician, having asserted and proved his 
ancestral rights, was permitted to inscribe his name in the golden 
book, and to sit as long as he might live as a lawgiver in an 
assembly which had been professedly called into existence in order 
that a free expression of popular will might be secured. 

The ingenuity of political theorists has been severely taxed in 
the effort to explain the readiness with which the Venetian people 
handed over their political liberties, first to a monarchical ruler, 
and then to a. dominant oligarchy. The committal of absolute 
power to an irresponsible doge, the price which the people paid in 
exchange for the blessings of settled government, although it 
inoculated the body politic with the seeds of corroding malady, was 
perhaps not excessive in the sight of that generation by which the 
bargain was made. The most rational explanation of this in- 
difference to the value of freedom seems to lie in the vitality of 
the early traditions of the island society, which were certainly not 
calculated to kindle enthusiasm for liberty for its own sake, in the 
politicians of the matured state, or to induce them to forego 
material advantage in the attainment of theoretic perfection hi 
matters of government. M. Sismondi says^ that the new state 

* Sismondi, c. y,, p. 302. 
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sprang into being from the side of its parent, ready arrayed with 
those free institutions which come to less fortunate communities 
only by the struggle of faction and by revolutions ; but it is 
doubtful if this free constitution ever existed, except in a very 
limited degree. Its form may have been popular, but it is certain 
that from its clumsiness the wheels became clogged whenever the 
slightest strain was put upon it ; and, as M. Daru remarks, ^^ the 
only liberty the people possessed was to give themselves a master, 
and the only means they had of getting rid of him was by popular 
tumult.^' The first settlers, in their bome di ierra firma^ had 
witnessed the overthrow of an immemorial form of government 
under which they and their fathers had enjoyed quiet and security, 
and the superinduction of an unparalleled train of evils ; so in 
their ideal perfect state, the direct participation of every citizen 
was an unimportant matter compared with the presence of the 
attributes of continuity and stability. The fishers and salters of 
the fifth century readily accepted the tribunal system, bad as it 
was, for the maintenance of order, and rejected it only when it 
had become insupportable; but in the alternative which they 
adopted there was no advance in self-government, no graduaj 
elevation of the masses to that position which in a democratic 
state was theirs by riffht. There was, on the other hand; an 
extensive curtailment of popular privilege, a distinct renunciation 
of the control of public aSiedis by the people in favour of a single 
and irresponsible chief magistrate. They were at that period 
inflamed with a hatred of the hereditary, rather than of the 
absolute ruler; and they afterwards shewed themselves to be as 
indifferent to the pressure of the new despotism of the oUgarchy, 
as of the old one of the doge. So long as the administration was 
free from flagrant iniustice, they troubled themselves little about 
the principle upon which it was framed. The grievance which 
led to the outbreak under GKovanni Dandolo was not one which 
outraged the national conscience with respect to any theory of 
government or of speculative politics, but one of an exceedingly 
practical nature, one which would have kindled discontent under 
the sway of the purest democracy: the over-taxation of a particular 
class. There was, undeniably, a decay of public spirit after the 
abolition of the general assemblies ; and the substitution of the 
elective Council for the system of voting in the new elections was 
strange to the Venetian people. They never valued their n^w 
right, and it certainly never was to them what the Arrengo, with 
all its faults, had been, an instrument of political education. In 
their growing indifference to politics, the citizens lost their aversion 
to the hereditary principle ; just as, earlier in their history, they 
had become reconciled to absolutism; and they condoned, with 
scarcely a murmur, a revolution which vested the whole powers of 
the constitution in an assembly which was at the same time 
hereditary and despotic. 
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In spite of the uniformity and longevity of her govemfnent^ and 
of the dazzling and romantic incidents^ which crowd her annals, it 
must be admitted that the political testament of Venice has been 
to later ages comparatively valueless. In the seventeenth century, 
when the mediaeval monarchies began to shew signs of decrepitude, 
and when speculation, which had hitherto been concerned chiefly 
with religioujB matters, seized upon politics likewise, theorists like 
Harington singled x)ut the Venetian Hepublic as a faultless 
exemplar, and incorporated her fancied perfections into the ideal 
commonwealth. The more searching and impartial investigation 
of recent times has, however, demonstrated how deeply seated an& 
incurable were the vices which she bore within her from the first:* 
and how barren are her records of any lesson in politics to which 
statesmen of modem times may turn with profit when striving to 
work out those problems which in the complicated system of 
society must necessarily continue to arise and to demand solution. 
One of the greatest events in modem history, one in which the 
politician would naturally expect to find traces of the influence of 
the Venetian annals — the establishment of the kingdom of Italy- 
has been accomplished in ^ur own time ; but the spirit which led 
the Italian monarchy to its final resting-place was fostered by the 
example of foreign constitutional states rather than that of the 
serene Eepublic. Venice lived and flourished for herself alone, 
and in her death she left no sign. Upon her splendid career of 
growth and maturity, her priceless treasures of painting and 
architecture, the imperishable dower of which not even commercial 
decay and political annihilation have bereft her, men of all nations 
dwell with attention and delight ; but they find nothing in the 
history of her constitution which induces them to shape after her 
example the political institutions amongst which their k)t may be 
cast. 

* Hallam, Middle Ages, o. iii., p. 2. 
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